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“SISTER” 


Chateau Villa Tino, 
Hospital For Nurses, 
Paris Plage, France. 


February 8, 1918. 

What if I were to scream? I may yet. It 
would be so un-English and such awfully 
bad form. I'd love to do it. It would dis- 
turb all these good sisters from their naps and 
their knitting. ‘The Major would be sent for, 
and he would hang over my bed and breathe 
on me and say, “Hmm.” Out of the tail of 
my eye I can see that Marston, the Canadian 
nurse in the next bed to me, has stolen my hot 
claret and is now drinking it under the bed- 
Clothes. She isa peach. If I were to suggest 
it, she would be delighted to scream with me. 

It’s not that I mind being in bed. I don’t 
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‘even mind having flu and trench fever. It 
was quite interesting at first, and it is cer- 
tainly restful. And it isn’t that I have any 
passion for work. I always was lazy. The 
real root of the matter is that the spring offen- 
sive will soon begin, and unless I get out of 
here I shall miss it. Not, as I said before, 
that I desire to work. Only... Well... 
There is something about this. And when I 
think of the boys coming down wounded and 
needing all the nurses in the world to take 
care of them... 

I must manage somehow to get back to 
camp. 


February 11. 

I have prevailed upon the Major to let me 
get up. I am allowed to dress and wander 
about the chateau, but I may xot go out of 
doors. I wish I knew something about period 
furniture. All that I know about this is that 
it is beautiful, and that it can’t like being sat 
upon by a fat British Major with a bald head, 
steel-rimmed spectacles, tobacco-stained whis- 
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kers, and asthma. It groans a little—the fur- 
niture, I mean—when he sits on it, but I sup- 
pose it feels that it is too late to do anything 
else about it now. ‘The floors haven’t given 
up the battle, however. They grow more 
and more slippery, and the Major puffs anx- 
iously as he lumbers over them. 


February 12. 

There was an evacuation last night, an 
Marston was sent to Blighty. How strange 
this life is! “Yet it is the only life which seems 
real to me now. ‘The years before I came to 
France are only something I dreamed. 

I was wakened about two o'clock this 
morning by the preparations for the evacua- 
tion and lay watching, a little irritated by the 
subdued excitement. ‘There’s something de- 
pressing about an evac. The dim light; dark 
figures dressing hurriedly with cold awk- 
ward fingers; whispered conversations; hasty 
searches for forgotten treasures; a last ‘“‘Chee- 
rio, old girl! The best o’ luck!” Then they 
are gone, for always. One is left with a 
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vague sleepy sense of desolation which is grad- © 


ually overcome by the thought of how warm 
and comfy bed is, and isn’t somebody coming 
back to put out that light? 

But today there is no one to steal my claret. 

I have been at the Major again to let me go 
home. ‘This time it worked. Our Matron 
has been over to see me, and she mentioned 
casually that there is to be a dance in our mess 
Thursday night. I feel that I am going to 
that dance, though I haven’t mentioned my 
conviction to the Major. In fact, I haven’t 
even said there is to be a dance. But I follow 
him about persistently. Wherever he goes, 
there am I also. I skip before him blithely 
that he may not fail to observe my unbounded 
energy. I carol gaily in the halls. This 
morning, when I heard him stumping about, I 
tore wildly down the stairs, slipped, and 
landed in a joyful heap at his feet. I beamed 
at him from the floor. 

“Good morning, Majet,” said I. 

“Good heavens!” said he. 
“Major,” I begged earnestly, “may I go 
home Thursday?” 
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He peered at me over his spectacles and 
_ puffed. It seemed to me that he had the air 
of one who feels a trifle foolish. I was sitting 
on his foot, which may explain that. | 
“Good God, yes!” he said at last. ‘“‘Do any- 
thing you like! You’re worse than the Wan- 
dering Jew!” 
“Oh, thank you, Major,” I cooed. “You 
are a darling.” 


February 14. 

Home at last! I came back in the ambu- 
lance, over the familiar roads, past the little 
lake and through the village, past the 
machine-gun training camp and the hospi- 
tals, dim and dripping in the rain. Some of 
the sentries knew me and grinned, and my 
heart leaped at the old, old slogging of army 
boots in mud. 

In my room in the hut my little stove is hot 
and glowing. ‘The wind sings the same tune 
through the cracks in the wall. The cor- 
ner of the canvas nailed along the wall under 
the window is still hanging down where the 
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tack fell out last year. The brown blanket 
on my cot is rough to the touch after the silk 
puffs of Villa Tino, but I have dreamed of 
that old blanket. There is the same hollow in 
the quilt that covers the coal-box where Kitty 
has been sitting to read. That is one advan- 
tage in having a room-mate. When you 
come home from somewhere the room always 
looks lived in. 

Poor Kitty! Since I have been gone she has 
had to get out of bed to open or close the win- 
dow. When I am there it is different. We 
arranged it nicely last winter. The window, 
which has hinges in the middle and lets down 
from the top, is at my end of the room. So,. 
naturally, it fell to me to open it when we 
were ready for bed at night, and to get up 
in the cold and close it if it rained or snowed 
in. I couldn’t see a bit of sense in having to 
crawl out of my warm bed to wait on a silly 
window, so J rigged up a pulley with cords 
running along the wall to the head of my bed. 
After that all I had to do was to jerk one 
of the cords, and the window opened or 
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closed obediently. I do like a well trained 


window. 

The rain is purring on the roof. It is a 
pleasant sound. I shall hear it often now, in 
the long evenings around the fire. It never 
sounded like that at Villa Tino. 

Oh, and I went to the dance! My new 
pumps that Frances Bates sent me in a box 
from home fitted perfectly, and for once I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that my feet 
looked almost as well as Jardine’s. Which is 
no mean statement. ; 

Joy Hinckley dropped into camp for a few 
minutes today. Since I have been gone she has 
been given the amazing job of running a laun- 
dry in Etaples for the sole purpose of wash- 
ing gauze according to the approved Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital methods. It was 
her own idea, and it has already saved the Brit- 
ish Government a good many hundreds of 
pounds. Nobody can say that M.G.H. nurses 
are lacking in initiative, though I admit I 
never knew anyone like Joy for starting 


things. 
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February 15. 

I went on duty this morning. Medical. 
The sister in charge of the ward is a strange 
soul. I wonder what she thinks of it all? She 
is old, and narrow-minded, and crumpled, and 
tired, and she works on and on in the confu- 
sion, worrying about all the little unimportant 
things, bewildered by the big ones, and pre- 
tending to be fierce in self-defence. She 
slaves and mismanages, and adores her boys 
and nags their very souls out about cigarette 
butts and keeping their lockers clean. I won- 
der if she thinks at all? One can never tell 
about people. 

Miss Heyen, who rooms next door to us 
with Nora Pyemont, has gone on night duty, 
so Pye is more or less camping in our room in 
order not to disturb Heyen. 

I’m just beginning to know Pye, though 
she has lived next door for a long time. I like 
her. Her crispness and humor appeal to me. 
She is a small person, and pretty, with wavy 
brown hair, delicate features, and alert brown 
eyes. Somewhere in the depth of those eyes is 
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a sweetness which she tries, with true English- 
ness, to conceal under demure reserve. I has- 
ten to say that I don’t mean to imply that 
there is anything demure about the English. 
I just mean that Pye is. I have only now 
learned that her mother is an American, of 
a very well-known Boston family. Her 
father is an English army officer. Pye has 
been brought up in England, and there is very 
little of the American about her. Nothing 
annoys her more than to be called a trans- 
planted American. She has led the usual lei- 
surely existence of the English upper class, and 
now, like most of those girls, she is valiantly 
doing all the worst odd jobs of a hospital as a 
V.A.D. She’s an awfully good scout. 

The mail sergeant came to the ward this 
afternoon bringing me a registered package 
containing Walter Morrison’s picture—he is 
wearing the full dress uniform of the Irish 
Guards. He was a handsome creature, but 
rather stupid. For the life of me, I can’t 
think why I fell for him so hard. If only he 
hadn’t come back afterward it would have 
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been all right, but I do hate an anti-climax. 
The whole thing was rather amusing. We 
meet so many men, most of whom have not 
seen a woman for a year or two. So they are 
smitten with any of us who happen along first. 
Sometimes they are serious and sometimes 
not. Mostly not. Anyway, mine aren’t. I 
met this particular beautiful one at a Y.M. 
C.A. movie show to which he had come 
with Ruth Brewster, who also had just met 
him that day. She has scads of enthusiastic 
beaux, so when I perceived this exceedingly 
handsome Major with a roving eye I whispered 
to Ruth, “Is this yours?” 

“No,” she said. “Just a war ration.” | 

I don’t remember who I came with. Any- 
way, it doesn’t matter. I sat down on the 
other side of the Major. Now there is this 
about men who have roving eyes: they pos- 
sess a most astounding vanity, and anything 
any girl says or does in their vicinity they 
take unto themselves with great promptness. 
I meant nothing whatever when I brushed his 
fur glove across my cheek. And I only smiled 
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because the movie was amusing, or something. 
Though I don’t remember now what the 
movie was about. Maybe it hadn’t begun. 
Anyway... 

He came up to tea at the mess next day, 
and after having nearly drowned me gazing 
at me with large liquid eyes, he asked me out 
to dinner. Incidentally, he dances very well. 
So it went for a week. I was very badly hit. 
Then he returned to the front and I gloomed 
and was desolate for two days. Six weeks 
later he suddenly appeared in the mess asking 
for me, saying that he had hopped a lorry 
down expressly to see me. He masterfully in- 
terrupted me when I was talking to the first 
American officer I had seen since I had been 
in France, and I certainly was annoyed. And 
that was that. 


February 16. 
Kitty went to’ an Ordnance dinner last 
night. I was asleep when she came home, but 
I woke up some time later to hear, faintly, 
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the sound of somebody being sick, and turn- 
ing over I beheld the dim outline of Kitty sit- 
ting on the floor with a basin in her lap and a 
quilt over her head. “Aha!” I thought 
“She has been eating cheese again.” And my 
first emotion was one of sympathy. ‘Then I 
meanly remembered a dinner I had attended at 
Harold Mill’s billet long ago, after which 
Kitty found me most amusing and reminded 
me of it for weeks. So I smiled to myself and 
waited. | 

By and by she came out from under the 
quilt for air, and at that moment I yawned. 
I yawned long and audibly and with satisfac- 
tion. Then, reflecting that the floor without 
doubt was cold and draughty, I rustled my 
warm bedclothes and turned over with a com- 
fortable grunt. It might not have been no- 
ticed unless one were feeling a bit sensitive, 
perhaps, and listening for some such sound. 

This morning, whenever I saw Kit, I 
beamed benevolently but said nothing. And 
I saw a curse in Kitty’s eye each time, though 
she, too, said nothing. 
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February 17. 

I relieved on C 5 this afternoon. It was 
nice to be back. I was on duty there when I 
went sick. Many of the boys I knew were 
still in the ward, and they were dears to me. 
There is something in the attitude of the 
Tommies toward the sisters that gives me a 
kind of warm ache whenever I think of it. 
This afternoon they scurried around to make 
me tea, putting the best chair in front of the 
stove for me. They brought me bread and 
butter and jam. They fried me eggs, which 
they served to me on a not too clean tin plate. 
But it didn’t matter. I would have eaten the 
eges if they’d been served on a coal shovel. 

When I was settled with my tea they 
gathered around, and, like all men when not 
self-conscious, began to tell tales. Tales of 
the war, of course. At first they were care- 
ful about what they said, because “‘sister” was 
there and might be offended by rough talk. 
But after a little, as I remained silent, they 
forgot me. I have never heard such stories. 
It was a strange world that they revealed to 
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, me, there in the old brown tent. A world in 
‘ which there were only men; a world of in- 
' tense life and sudden, dreadful death. There 
‘were tales of the love of men for their horses; 
tales of the extraordinary ways of bombs and 
shells; tales of attacks and retreats. Through 
them all ran the theme of the comradeship 
that is created by danger and hardship. “My 
mate, ’e,” they always begin. 

Around us the dingy tent-walls billowed 
and flapped; the lantern sputtered in the 
draughts; the toes of our shoes burned merrily 
in the lower damper along with the toast. 
The air smelled of smoke and wet canvas and 
eggs frying in butter, and always and eter- 
nally came the cheerful and incessant clump- 
clump of heavy boots on the floor, and the 
sound of rattling dishes. 

In lulls of the conversation I wondered if 
there was really a United States. 


February 19. 
Today was my afternoon off. Pye and I 
went for a tramp, down the beach road and 
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around by the anti-aircraft school. The air 
wa; clear and cold and the sea a glittering 
crystal beyond the sand-dunes. Behind us the 
brown hills dreamed in the sun. It was good 
to be alive. 

A Boche plane was over this afternoon tak- 
ing pictures. He got away, of course. Our 
guns thundered at him sullenly, but he went 
up and up, a tiny speck, and was gone with 
his pictures, leaving only the white puffs of 
shrapnel smoke to tell where he had been. 

Nothing official has been said, but it ap- 
pears that there is trouble brewing. It’s about 
time. The Push should have started long be- 
fore this. But I noticed today that the of- 
ficers’ hospital and the Post-Office are being 
sand-bagged. Wish they’d put a few around 


_ Our quarters. 


Still, we haven’t been clearing out the hos- 
pital very fast. The boys are all convalescing, 
and we have very little to do. If the Push 
were going to start right away, we wouldn’t be 
keeping all these convalescing boys here. I 
don’t know. We've had no air raids in a long 
time. Maybe it is the calm before the storm. 
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But it’s lucky for us that we have these rests 
between times. 

Camp is full of rumors, as usual. One 1s 
that a Boche plane dropped a paper near here, 
on which was written, “We are going to wipe 

‘you out the twenty-fourth.” ‘That is the 

_ night the moon is full. And here are we, 

three hospitals, lying along the one line of rail- 
road that goes to the front. We are sur- 
rounded by anti-aircraft schools, machine-gun 
schools, training camps, and what is suspected 
of being an ammunition dump, though it is 
known as the “Cement Factory.” Maybe 
that’s really all it iss We don’t know. But 
certainly, with all these excellent objectives, 
the merry Boche isn’t going to stop to disen- 
‘tangle what may be hospitals from the rest. 
And we have no distinguishing marks. 


February 21. 
If I ever had any desire to go up in an aéro- 
plane I got well over it this morning. I had 
morning time off, and started for the can- 


teen with the hope that there might be a 
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bottle of pickles secreted among the dry goods 
and crackers. I was nearly there when I heard 
the familiar drone of a British plane overhead, 
and looked up. It was a scout plane, a small, 
light machine and new. I watched it with 
considerable interest, for it was flying very 
low, nearly scraping the chimneys from the 
hut roofs, and it seemed unsteady. The pilot 
apparently was trying for a landing in the 
field this side of the canteen, but he had barely 
passed over my cringing head when the ma- 
chine went out of control, ducked suddenly, 
flew madly in a circle, and pitching down, 
struck the ground with a splintering crash. 
Inside of thirty seconds there were at least 
five hundred Tommies on the scene, and they 
raised the plane and took the pilot out. He 
was a handsome lad, not more than nineteen. 
I remember that I wondered inconsequently 
how his little aviator’s cap, all limp and blood- 
soaked, was still managing to cling to his head. 
From the way he lay I should judge that 
every bone in his body was broken, including 
his neck. Somedne came with a stretcher, and 
he was lifted tenderly by the sober Tommies 
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and laid upon it. The crowd of boys sepa- 
rated, making a little lane, and he passed 
through it. At the sight of his chalky white 
face and closed eyes every cap came off. 
There was no sound except the slow tramp of 
the stretcher-bearers. ‘There are times when 
I cannot bear the sound of tramping feet. 
When I returned from the canteen they 
were bringing him out of the officers’ hospital 


. wrapped in the Union Jack. What a dreadful 


Pa 


\life this is! To see what had been a living, 
sen boy not half an hour before, now ly- 
jing, still and mangled, in a flag. 


| ’ No wonder we do everything as hard as we 
‘can, before our own turn comes! 


Washington’s Birthday. 
February 22. 

I wonder why celebrating the birthdays of 
the great is so popular? I suppose because it 
stimulates patriotism. But why the birth- 
days? Why not the day on which that partic- | 
ular man accomplished the greatest deed of his 
career? ‘The implication seems to be that the 
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Great One was born in his country with de- 
liberate and patriotic intention, because he 
realized before birth the value of being born 
in that country. ‘Therefore the nation must 
hang over his cradle till the end of time, ooz- 
ing sentimentality. It is true that everyone’s 
baby is the most remarkable baby in exis- 
tence, and it is quite astonishing, in view of 
this, to discover that when you get a lot of 
new babies together you can hardly tell one 
from the’ other. I have never been able to 
pick out any future Great Ones. 

We are getting in a lot of trench feet now. 
Horrible things! One lad struggled in here 
the other night, slightly wounded in the leg, 
but with fearful trench feet. His trousers 
had been nearly shot off and hung in rib- 
bons, pinned here and there with nails. He 
was soaked to the waist from lying in a shell- 
hole full of water, and he had not slept for 
four days and nights. His feet, which were 
hideously swollen and purple, were raw with 
broken blisters and were wrapped in muddy, 
dripping bandages. He walked into my ward. 
I got him to bed and warm blankets as 
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quickly as I could, filled him full of hot drinks 
and morphine, and left him in peace—and 
clean bandages. He fell asleep while I was 
putting them on. 

Tramping home this evening through the 
dark and the mud, I bumped into Kitty by the 
cook-house door, and we wallowed along to- 
gether, not saying much, and that little care- 
fully steered away from any chance allusion 
to whose turn it was to split the kindling. I 
don’t really mind doing it, but still .. . 

This evening, as it happened, we had no 
need to quarrel about it. Pye had come off 
duty early, and as we came up the steps of 
the hut her door flew open with a character- 
istic jerk, letting out a flood of light and a 
smell of cocoa. 

“I say,” Pye called to us, “I’ve got a box 
from home. There’s a pound-cake! Bring 
your pajamas in here and undress. Ann and 
Alex will be down in a minute.” 

There is something so satisfying about these 
evenings, with their long companionable dis- 
cussions and their atmosphere of affectionate 
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rillry. Men are always clamoring that 
women don’t understand friendship, are in- 
capable of it, meaning that only they, our 
lords, have this capacity. I wonder what was 
the origin of this superstition that men have 
superior minds? It’s curious. And how 
they do cling to it! I suppose they have to, 
poor dears. | 

I like watching the girls as they talk. 
Kitty, curled up on the bed, always pictur- 
esque; wearing very chic pajamas; her brown 
hair hanging over her shoulder in a thick 
braid and her eyes sparkling. She argues with 
unexpected clarity and emphasis for one with 
80 piquant a nose. 

And Alex, round eyed and esthetic look- 
ing, sitting bolt upright against the wall, her 
face flushed with eagerness and her hands 
clasped tight between her knees in an attempt 
to keep her opinions from running away with 

temper. 

Ann Peyton is the one really pretty girl 
among us, except Pye. She is twenty-three. 
Fair haired, blue eyed and slender. She looks 
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like a child, but there is 2 shadow behind the 
blue twinkle of her eyes and a pallor in her 
cheeks. A generous, sweet-tempered girl, full 
of drawling witticisms into which there creeps 
at times a tinge of bitterness—and with good 
reason. She had been married just a month 


‘when her husband, a young captain in the 


Royal Air Force, was reported missing. He 


' hasn’t been heard of since, and that was about 


eight months ago. She still believes him alive. 


And then Pye. There is a good deal of the 
devil in Pye. She stands, usually half-leaning, 
against the table in the center of the room, 
gesticulating with little nervous jerks as she 
talks. Her greatest joy is to involve Alex and 
Kitty in a political argument. Kitty is a 
Canadian, and Alex is English—or Irish—I 
forget which. But anyway, Alex has an 
American education. Both have violent con- 
victions. Pye starts the game by making a 
few bitingly sarcastic comments about any 
existing political situation. Instantly Kit and 
Alex pounce, and the rest of us settle down 
to eat and watch the fur fly. 
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February 23. 

Glorious day out. Spring comes so early 
here. Already the line of the hills against the 
sky is green, and Jock, the camp gardener, is 
plowing in the quadrangle. 

Two hundred gassed cases came down last 
night. Poor wretched things. And we had 
no beds for them. Had to put stretchers on 
the floor. And they were so uncomplaining 
about it. One said to me, as I was bathing his 
eyes while he lay on the floor, “It’s jolly good 
to be here, sister.”’ 


February 24. 

This was the night rumored to have been 
set aside by Fritz for our destruction. I’m 
afraid he’s out of luck. It is pouring out. 
Now we'll never know if any of the rumors 
were true! 

It was beastly in the tents today—cold and 
dreary. The canvas flapped dismally, the 
poles creaked in the wind, and trickles of water 
kept coming in on the boys in bed. It made 
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them frightfully cranky, but there really 
wasn’t anything we could do about it. The 
ward was crowded, and we couldn’t move 
them because there wasn’t any place to move 


them to. 


| February 25. 

Today was uninteresting, but this evening 
was better. Not that anything in particular 
happened. Just that I went for a walk after 
supper—but it was so lovely. I had looked 
through the mess in the hope of finding Kit 
or Pye to go with me, but they had disap- 
peared, so I went off alone, back across the 
fields and up to the top of the range. 

It is strange to think that Napoleon once 
stood on this very range, looking across at 
England, thinking, planning. 

I climbed slowly, winding in and out 
among the furze bushes and pausing to lis- 
ten to the wind in the grass. It was a long 
wind that had come in from the sea and had 
that peculiar flutter and purr that a sea wind 
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so often has. The dry grass caught at my 
ankles and held me back, so that I was out of 
breath when I reached the top and sat down, 
with my feet hanging over a grassy cut in the 
hillside. Below me in the clear moonlight 
every tent and path in the camp stood out. 
_ Away to the east was a tiny gold drop, the 
lac, and beyond it the village, very still, the 
crucifix on the church spire white against the 
sand-dunes. To the north, over Ypres, the 
sky was red and raw looking. I remembered 
the nights last summer when Kit and I lay 
peacefully among the poppies on the hill, 
watching the northern sky for the faraway -. 
sparks of bursting shrapnel from air raids at 
Boulogne. 

I stayed on the hill a long time, half dream- 
ing, looking at the wavering blackness of the 
dunes and at the moon-path laced with weirs 
along the Channel’s edge. But at last I 
climbed slowly down, along an old path that 
came out from the hills, and returned to my 
hollow in the coal-box to read and eat sweet 


chocolate. 
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February 26. 

My p.M. today. Pye and I walked the five 
miles over to Widam and had tea. The day 
was raw and bleak, and it was a lonely walk 
over the highlands beyond the range, with not 
a house or a person in sight. We were both 
very tired of seeing so many people around all 
the time, and it seemed good to be tramping 
over that desolate road under the wild sky, 
with the bare fields melting away into the mist 
on either side of us. 

When we reached the village Madame set 
the table before an open fire and fairly out- 
did herself by giving us tea with cream, ome- 
lette, and strawberry jam. We stayed there 
until after six, talking lazily about everything 
in the world. | 

It’s so pleasant to be liked. 

It was dark when we left Madame’s. All 
the way home the wind shrieked around us, 
tearing open our trench-coats and flinging 
little, stinging drops in our faces. At times 
we could not see the road at all and had to feel 
for it with our walking-sticks. Something 
in the rushing darkness brought up half-for- 
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gotten memories of banshees and women in 
white, and we were amused, after a little, to 
find ourselves talking about spiritualism and 
walking a great deal faster. 


February 27. 

I went on duty on C 8 again this morning, 
and thought I was there to stay. But not at 
al. Tonight, when I stopped to look at the 
bulletin board in the mess on my way to din- 
ner, | found my name posted for duty on A 1 
in the morning. 

I’m sorry to leave C 8, but there is no on 
in the hospital like A 1. It has a different at- 
mosphere, or rather, 2 more emphasized at- 
mosphere because the boys stay there longer. 
It’s a bone ward, mostly femurs, and shattered 
bones are a long time healing. Some of the 
boys have been there a year, and nearly all of 
them came out with the First Hundred Thou- 
, sand. I had my first war duty there, too, 
many months ago, and learned to think of my- 
self as “‘sister.”” ‘The way the British Tommy 
says “sister” still brings a lump to my throat. 
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So I am thrilled at going back, though my 
thrill is a little subdued because the sister in 
charge there now doesn’t like me very well. — 
_ We don’t get on too badly because I keep my 
mouth shut and work, and she leaves me to 
it. But an atmosphere of antagonism is al- 
ways unpleasant. - 

I hear that Joy is sick at Villa Tino with a 
bad throat. My first thought was of how 
lonely she must be. ‘Then I remembered that 
Joy doesn’t need people and is never lonely. 
What a perfect state of existence! I have al- 
ways needed people, wanted them, missed 
them, been upset by them, and I’m growing 
tired of it. ‘Joy says it is because I haven’t 
grown up yet. Perhaps that zs it. I suppose 
it is all a matter of point of view. But how 
does one get a grown-up point of view? I 
must be old enough to have one, unless it 
doesn’t come till one is very old. But Joy isn’t 
old. She’s young. Years don’t seem to have 
much to do with it, so it must be that I’m 
stupid. And I hate to think that I’m stu- 


pid. 
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The first thing I heard when I went into 
the ward this morning was Hilley, playing 
“White Wings” on the gramophone. I don’t © 
believe he’s had that record off since I was 
here before. | 

Ihave the same side of the ward that I had 
before, with nearly all the same patients. 
Forty of them. But it isn’t as easy as it 
sounds, for the dressings are hard. I’m so 
pleased to have that side again. But heavens, 
how I worked! My back is busted in two to- 
night. Slowly, down the ward, doing the 
dressings and making the beds. But every 
time I straightened up, there was old Dad 
beaming. The dear plucky old thing! It’s 
quite an accomplishment to get old Dad to 
beam. He came all the way from Australia 
to fight for the England he Had never seen. 
He is over sixty, and no one can imagine how 
he got into the army. But he did, and now he 
lies here with his leg torn to pieces. He’s a 
crotchety old darling, always raging and roar- 
ing about something. One day, when I was 
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here before, he complained of a pain in hs 
thigh and began to run quite a temp. As his 
leg was laid wide open anyhow, I took a lock 
along the bone, Dad meantime cursing the roof 
off. I found a walled-in pus pocket, and 
picking up a scalpel told Dad he’d better look 
out of the window for a minute, as I was going 
to have to hurt him. Then, before he knew 
what I was about, I had slit the thing open. 
At least two cupfuls of pus poured out, and 
his relief was tremendous at once. Of course 
his temp dropped, too. I put in a packing and 
watched it for a few days. It cleared up 
promptly. That was absolutely all. If I 
hadn’t been there, one of the other girls would 
have done it. But Dad thinks there is nobody 
in the world fit for me to walk on. Of 
course, I spoil him to death. Who wouldn’t? 
And then there is Hilley. His hip was shat- 
tered by an explosive bullet when he was 
crossing a river, and he would have drowned if 
his chum hadn’t come back to him and car- 
ried him out on his back. ‘There is more to 
| it, but I’m not sure I’ve ever got it straight. 
! Anyway, Hilley’s chum got the Victoria 
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‘Cross for it. But Hilley, as he says, got noth- 

_ing but a bum leg. He is an Irish Guardsman, 
and everyone in the hospital knows him. 
Long and thin, with a fine, keenly intelligent 
fae which is proudly decorated with a neat 
black mustache, he has lain for nine months 
tied to a Balkan frame, and he is the heart and 
soulof A xr. He bucks the boys up no end. 
Always singing, or joking, or wrangling about 
something. He never complains, though he is 
tortured daily. We have always been great 
friends. We have old jokes that we cherish, 
and certain formulas of greeting and leave- 
taking. It was Hilley, long ago, who started 
the boys saying “good night” to me, all in 
one voice. They think it is a great joke, but 
it’s a lot more than that to me. 

I wondered tonight if they had forgotten. 
‘There were new boys in the ward, of course, 
and it had been a long time since I had been 
there. But when it came time for me to go 
off duty I stopped in the doorway as usual 
and said “good night” to the boys near at 
hand. Like a flash Hilley pulled himself up 
hand over hand, along his frame, yelling, 
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“Hey, mates, shut your noise! Sister’s going!” 

There was a grinning silence, while I said, 
in a rather small voice which I tried to keep 
from shaking, “Good night, lads. Sleep we 

With a crash that shook the hut, all the old 
boys responded in one shout, “Goop NIGHT, 
SISTER!” 

The new boys stared. The sister in charge 
flew out of the office. 

“For God’s sake, Boylston!” she exclaimed. 
*‘What on earth are you doing?” 

“Nothing,” I replied meekly. “Just saying 
good night to the boys.” 

“Well, for the luva mike! I should think 


you were!” 


March 8. 

One would never dream there was a war on. 
‘We have had a grand clearing-out in prep- 
- aration for the spring offensive, which means 
it will be coming soon. But at present the 
hospital is nearly empty and everybody is re- 
joicing in abundant time off. Matron says we 
had better grab all we can, because it looks 
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as though things were going to be pretty bad 
later. 

Pye and I went up to the little club on the 
hill for tea this afternoon. It was a gray day. 
Spring in the North of France is always gray. 
We had tea out of doors‘on the edge of the 
little cedar grove where we could look out 
over all the camps. Presently the machine- 
gunners” band came out on the parade ground 
and began to play some lovely lilting thing. 
In the middle of it the music softened, the | 
sound coming up to us faintly and more 
faintly through the smoky spring air, until it 
died away entirely. There was a pause. 
Then, from a tree-top far away, a cornet 
took up the melody in clear joyous notes. It 
was like dream music. ‘Then the band again, 
swelling gradually to a tremendous volume of 
sound. Youth and the springtime and laugh- 
ter were in it, and my pulses leaped. I 
glanced at Pye. She sat motionless, listening, 
only her eyes alive. There was a lump in my 
throat, a lump of sheer gladness at being me 


and in the midst of it all. When the music 


stopped, Pye, who doesn’t like emotion, said 
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hastily and a little more crisply than usual, 
“Look out, Troub, you’re spilling your tea!” 
I grinned, but meekly straightened the cup on 
my knee and reached for another piece of 
toast. Pye is a dear. 

I haven’t written in this lately because I’ve 
been too busy. There is a new crowd at the 
Senior Officers’ Machine-Gun School, and 
they have nearly rushed the Harvard Unit off 
its feet. It is great fun, because no matter 
how complicated things get, the men have to 
go back up the line at the end of the month. 
And next time they come down the line, if 
they ever do come, poor dears, they will be 
at some other base, rushing other girls. I al- 
ways have a curious sense of impersonality in 
these affairs. Officers come out of the line 
presumably for extra study, but mostly for 
a rest and a good time. And they must have a 
girl, or girls. They have seen enough of men 
for a while. So they fall enthusiastically in 
love with the first girl they meet, and every- 
body has a gorgeous time. But I wonder, now 
and then, if they ever really see us as individ- 
uals? I doubt it. Anyway, everybody for- 
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gets everybody else as soon as they are gone, 
and that’s that. 


It’s a fascinating game, this playing at love” 


with people who can’t stay long enough to be 
serious. One feels so safe. I’m getting to 
hate long-drawn-out affairs. Once in a while, 
of course... 

It happened so, this time. I was reading in 
the coal-box one evening when Ruth burst 
in, all out of breath. 

“O Troubles, dear! ‘Thank God you’re not 


J 


doing anything! Get your mess uniform on. 


quick! Benny and I need you. Meet us in 
Matron’s sitting-room in five minutes!” And 
she fled without explanation. 

Now there is this about the crowd: they 
never ask questions and they never let each 
other down. I was in Matron’s sitting-room 
in five minutes, my veil slightly askew. I 
found Ruth and Benny with four men. 
There were hasty introductions. Benny was 
already engrossed with a Scotch Major, very 
goodlooking. I would have liked him myself, 
and wished I’d got there first. Ruth had 
taken on an English Major and an Irish one, 
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which left the other Englishman to me. 
Ruth explained, all in one breath—Ruth is 
always breathless—that ‘“Hisnameisreally Al- 
fred TraversGraciebutwecallhim Johnbecauseit- 
doesn’ttakesolongtosay!” 

We went to the Hotel Du Lac for dinner, 
wandering through the back lanes and by- 
ways of the village after the manner of all 
“sisters” and officers en route to dinner. John 
Gracie is a darling. Benny can have her Jock 
—not that I could have got him if I’d tried, 
he having once seen Benny. What I mean is 
that I no longer look upon him with an in- 
terested eye. I always fall in love suddenly, 
and I went in clear to my ears this time. I 
don’t remember what we talked about during 
dinner that could have been so absorbing, but 
I do know that we never heard one word that 
the rest said until there was a frightful up- 
roar. It was then that I put my foot in it. 
How could I know that Major Wight claimed 
that he didn’t like women? 

*“What’s the matter with you people?” I 
demanded. “What’s Ruth said now?” For 
Ruth was sputtering and the rest were howl- 
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ing with laughter. Benny’s Jock. explained 
that Major Wight had said something about 
being kissed, and that Ruth had said that she 
wouldn’t dream of kissing an Irish Guards- 
man. 

“But why?” I asked foolishly. ‘I wouldn’t 
mind at all. I think they’re nice.” 

There was a how! of joy. 

“All right,” they chorused. “Go on and 
make good, now! There’s your Irish Guards- 
man!” 

There was nothing for it. I rose, amid 
cheers, and pecked him. Which was all very 
well, but it spoiled my evening, for Major 
Wight promptly moved over to my side of 
the table and for the rest of the time would 
not let me have a single minute of uninter- 
rupted conversation with John. I snubbed 
him thoroughly on every possible occasion, 
but it was no use. When we left to go home 
Major Wight was waiting outside the door 
for me and stalked solemnly by my side all 
the way back to camp. John stalked with 
equal solemnity on the other side, and neither 
of them spoke a word. But presently, al- 
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most at the same moment, each removed my 
hand from its sedate position on his arm and 
put it in his coatpocket. From time to time 
my hands were gently squeezed, and I re- 
sponded politely and simultaneously on both 
sides. But I was nearly dead when I reached 
camp from trying to keep back my laughter. 
Since then I have dined every night with 
John, and have lunched a couple of times 
with Major Wight. Both of them always 
come up to the mess for tea. It’s a scream! 
And yet—I wonder about it, and myself. 


_ Are we a lot of silly jackasses, or are we just 


normal young people trying to have a good 
time under difficult conditions, or are we all 
a little mad and chasing shadows? There is no 


_ way of knowing. 


John is a goodlooking creature. ‘Tall and 
blond, with a clipped mustache and nice 
brown eyes. I wonder what he looks like in 
civilian clothes? Nothing on earth, prob- 
ably. But he is very clever, has been every- 
where and talks well. He’s the first man I’ve 
met in ages who has imagination. From 
something Jock told Benny I gather that the 
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men think he is madly in love with some mar- 
ried woman in England who either can’t 
or won’t reciprocate. Anyway, she doesn’t. 
But that doesn’t matter out here. He can 
certainly hold my hand if it is any consola- 
tion to him. 

Major Wight is a massive individual with 
heavy features and heavy hands, and is un- 
utterably stupid about people. The men like 
him a lot and say he has a tremendous repu- 
tation for bravery up the line. I don’t know 
why I don’t like him. But he’s such a goof! 
And I’m always hurting his feelings. I don’t 
mean to, but he keeps infuriating me, and 
then I fly off the handle. He always says the 
wrong thing. It’s too bad I feel that way, for 
after all, he will probably be killed, and I 
would be nice to him on that account if I 
could. But confound it, he won’t let me! 


March 9. 
The spring offensive is on the way. ‘The 
boys have all been recalled and there is an un- 
pleasant tension in the air. John left today. 
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I was to have had a farewell luncheon with him 
this noon, but at the last minute my off duty 
time was changed and I couldn’t go. He 
waited ages, down at the Lac, and then ap- 
peared in the doorway of the ward with an 
appropriately forlorn expression. He stayed 
about an hour, and we finally parted with all 
the necessary drama. He is the first of the 
crowd at the school to go. ‘The thought of it 
makes me sick. e crowd at the school will 
all be killed. They always are. I don’t see 
_ why we aren’t all crazy. Maybe weare. We 
: ought to be. And yet, after saying goodbye 
o John, both of us feeling miserable and 
| tragic, I went off duty and went out to din- 
ner with Kit and Jerry and Jardine and Len 
, Van Stone and had the time of my life. 
\ [suppose that’s why we aren’t crazy. We 
wan do things like that and it keeps our bal- 
"ance. 


March tro. 
We are still clearing out the hospital and 
there is scarcely a handful of patients left. 
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And still no word of the war—no sound, no 
tumors, not even a stray dispatch-rider to tell 
us anything. We wait. 

A Boche came over this noon, but got away 
as usual. 

I say that so casually—just because he was 
aHun. Once I would have remembered that 
he was a man, too, but I don’t any more. I 
wonder why? Well, atmosphere and atti- 
tudes are catching. He will go home to his 
mess and discuss the day’s flight and drink his 
beer and unbutton his tunic and play cards 
and smoke and get drunk, just like any- 
body. If he had been English, I would have 
thought he was brave and wonderful and ro- 
mantic—especially if he had just been flying 
over the German lines. But because he is a 
German flying over English lines I think him 
an unprincipled wretch and say resentfully 
that he got away—owing to the inability of 
our own brave and wonderful gunners to 
shoot straight. 

In all justice, was there ever an attitude 
more stupid or ridiculous? And yet, though 
I see plainly that it és stupid, still I wish he had 
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been brought down, even though the event 
would not get anybody anything. I really 
think most of my fervor for his destruction is 
due to the fact that he was taking observations 
to enable him to come over and drop bombs 
on Me. After all, when they begin to get 
personal... 

We are having as much time off as possible 
while the hospital is empty. I had eleven to 
five off today, and went up the hills with Pye. 
Gorgeous day out. Warm. At the top of 
the range we stretched out in the long matted 
grass and lay quiet, soaking up the warmth 
and chewing grass-stems. We stared out 
across to where the Channel sparkled in the 
morning sun, and I felt a little sick. I always 
feel that way before a push. Never have time 
to feel after it starts. Pye doesn’t talk about 
the war, ever, but I know she felt a bit off, 
too, though neither of us said anything. Be- 
ing up on the range where one can see such 
a lot of France is apt to be disturbing. My 
eyes kept straying to the patches of green 
along the sand-dunes where the anti-aircraft 
guns are hidden. ‘Today, looking at them, 
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they seemed the very symbols of action— 
which is the thing we are all waiting for now. 
When a Boche comes over, if you are on the 
hills you will see a wicked flash coming out of 
that innocent looking green stuff. ‘Then 
there is a long screaming sigh, a jarring crash, 
a faint boom way up... somewhere :.. 
and then, near the little black dot moving 
across the sky, a soft puff of white smoke 
swells, drifts, and slowly fades away. 

So, as I was saying, my eyes kept straying 
to the guns, and presently a Boche came, and 
it all happened as I have said and as it always 
happens. ‘We turned over on our backs and 
watched the plane mount higher and higher, 
and listened to the long screaming sighs, and 
saw the little puff-balls float away in groups, 
and scringed when the usual dud fell, and 
by and by went down to the usual cat-stew 
lunch. And in all that time I don’t think we 
exchanged a dozen sentences. 


Major Wight was down this afternoon. He 
hopped a lorry from Amiens. Wanted me for 
dinner, but I just couldn’t stand him. I 
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think he finally asked somebody else. I went 
to bed. 

Jerry is due back to his regiment tomor- 
row, but he missed his train and the next 
doesn’t go until two in the morning. He and 
Kit have disappeared. I can never get used 
to Kitty, engaged. She’s never been interested 
in just one man before. 

Goodness, I remember so well that night 
last year, just before they became engaged, 
when six of us went over to Pré Catalan for 
dinner! Jerry had just been ordered to 
Nancy, and he and Kit were utterly miserable. 
They scarcely knew any of the rest of us were 
around. I was with Kit’s brother, Lon, and 
Ann Murray went with a Major friend of 
Jerry’s. We had an awfully good time, and I 
suppose Kit and Jerry did, too, after the fash- 
ion of people in their condition. But they had 
no eyes or ears for the rest of us. Only once 
did they come out of their trance, and that 
was when rudely interrupted by Lon, bring- 
ing cocktails of his own mixing. Then Jerry 
came to for a little, and sitting down at the 
piano played everything in the world. He 
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plays divinely. Kit sat on the table behind 
him, swinging her legs and looking at the 
back of his head. ‘The rest of us watched his 
long, beautiful fingers rippling over the keys. 
He was playing to Kit, but after all, there 
was no reason why we shouldn’t enjoy it, too. 
Finally, at Lon’s request, he played ‘The 
Black Eyed Susans,”’ and we sang. We badly 
wrecked the poetic atmosphere by howling, 


Her mother’s just a damned old fool, 
Her father’s just a plain old farmer— 


I suppose it was the cocktails. And any- 
way, none of us were in love. 

Going home afterward the silence in the 
ambulance was so eloquent that at last Lon 
and I could stand it no longer, so we sang 
“The Black Eyed Susans” long and lustily, un- 
til the others were obliged to join in, in self- 
defence. 

Three days later, on Christmas Eve, in fact, 
Kitty came home to me with sparkling eyes. 
She bent over me where I sat in the coal-box 
and said softly in my ear, “Troubie, wish me 
happiness! I’m engaged!” 
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I leaped out of the coal-box and hugged 
her frantically. 

After a moment she said, “‘Jerry’s outside.” 
And I dashed joyfully out of the door, seized 
the startled Jerry around the neck, and kissed 
him soundly. It was a great night. 


| March 12. 

A perfectly glorious day out, almost hot. 
I hope the war hasn’t started yet. It’s too nice 
a day to be killed. 

I have the day off. 

Alexander is scrubbing the floor in our 
room, so I am outside under the window, 
with a blanket and a book. 

How softly blue the sky is! And all hazy 
“with streaks of cloud. A bee just went by. 
I think he is a little early, though my hills 
are very green. 7 | 

At home the ice is just breaking up in the 
river. I remember now that Portsmouth’s 
Navy Yard is red and gray against the sky. 
And the busy harbor, and the bunches of 
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church spires in the distance, and the smell of 
the sea and the marshes. And everybody is 
hurying and interested and satisfied and 
American. 

Alexander is singing. He is singing, “Hi 
can dawnce with everybody but my wife.” 
And he is keeping time with his brush— 
squelch, swish, squelch, swish, squelch. ‘The 
room will be damp and chilly, and will smell. 
all day of wet boards. I shall stay here and 
doze in the sun till tea-time. 

The hills are very smooth. And how still! 
There are little smudges of purple gorse in 
the hollows and there will be bees. How 
pleasant it all is—the warmth and the stillness 
and the color, world without end! 


March 13. 
Pye and I went over to see Joy at Merry 
Lodge this afternoon. What a name for a 
convalescent home! 
Joy looked better than I have seen her since . 
Thave been in France. But it’s odd, seeing an 
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old and intimate friend in entirely new sur- 
roundings. Joy was quite polite to us. For- 
mally polite, I mean, and entertained us with 
great circumspection in the living-room of 
the Lodge. Now and then we caught a 
glimpse of the old Joy, but only for a second. 
It seemed so unnatural for her to be saying, 
“Come in and sit down. Will you have some 
tea?” Instead of, ‘“Hello— Oh, it’s you, is it? 
Well, don’t leave the door open! Look at the 
cold air you’re letting in, and me with only 
one lump of coal left!” 

Ruth and Benny and I had dinner tonight 
with what are left of the machine-gun crowd. 
It was strange without John. What’s the use 
of going to dinner with people when you 
aren’t interested in them? But after all, you 
may become interested in them at any mo- 
ment. ‘There is that about it. 

Kitty’s winter sniffle is still hanging on and 
her hands are covered with chilblains. I can 
hear her stopping to scratch and sniffle out- 
side our door every time she comes into the 
hut. And my own chilblains are not any too 
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"March 14. 

I'm tired. Too many parties. And it is 
raning. It has always rained. It will never 
do anything else. It beats on the tent with 
paddy fingers. It drips from the ridgepoles. 
It leaks into everything. ‘The bread tastes 
musty. ‘The mud flows over the roads like 
lava) My feet are wet and my head aches. 
The boys are cross. I am tired of parties 
and of straining my eyes for a glimpse of 
hills that are not there because of rain-clouds. 
Iam tired of waiting for the war and of lis- 
tening to wheezy gramophones. 

The men at the school are all recalled. We 
had a farewell dinner last night at the Lac. 
I went with Bertie Hanbury. He is rather a 
dear. A little man, and not very talkative, 
but restful. Ilike him. It wasacrazy party. 
I was sick with laughter all the evening. 

I wish I were in bed. 


March 15. 
It’s a nice day out, but cool. I feel better. 
We put the boys out of doors in their beds, 
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and the poor things nearly froze. I hope it’s 
going to be warm again soon. 

A 1’s medical officer is going on leave to- 
morrow. Odd time to take leave, with every- 
thing hanging in the balance. Men are so 
queer. They never seem to be on the job. 
The officer who is taking his place isa nut. I 
do hope he will let me keep on treating my 
Paddy with the gassed arm! The Colonel said 
I could have that arm and could do anything 
I liked with it. And I’ve worked and worked 
over it, and it is coming on beautifully. I 
am quite certain now that I will save it. It 
was a fearful sight. Paddy is a dear. Long, 
thin, and grizzled, and very much thrilled at 
being among Americans. He told me the 
other day that he worked for one once. His 
home is on the Lakes of Killarney, and a rich 
American came there to spend the summer. 
He was a gold mine for Paddy. I forget what 
Paddy’s job was. Sort of man-of-all-work, I 
guess. 

“‘Indade,” said Paddy to me, with a gleam 

in his eye, “indade, it was a foine job. Shure, 

an’ oi was dhrunk all th’ toime. He paid me 
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wages for six men. Me an’ th’ ould woman 


lived high.” 

“But Paddy,” said I, “didn’t your wife care 
if you were drunk all the time?” 

*‘Indade, no. She kin dhrink me undher th’ 
table any day. Oncet He tuk me an’ th’ ould 
woman for a ride in his auto, an’ ’tis the truth 
I’m afther tellin’ ye, we was both that dhrunk | 
we couldn’t sit on th’ seat.” 

I tried the other day to get Paddy to take 
some castor oil, and he fairly pawed the air. 
*‘Nothin’ would injuce me to take ut!” 

“But Paddy,” I begged. ‘‘Please——” 

“Git away wid ye, sister! I wunt do ut!” 

I went away, and returned presently with 
a bottle of whiskey. And there, before Pad- 
dy’s bulging eyes, I poured a generous dose of 
it into the glass of castor oil. 1 

‘There, Paddy,” said I. ‘Now what about 
it?” 

Paddy held out an eager hand. 

“Gimme ut, sister! Gimme ut, roight 

now!”’ 
So I gave him the glass, and the whole 
thing was gone in two gulps. Paddy wiped 
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his mouth with the back of his hand and 
licked his lips. 

_ “Sister,”’ he said earnestly, “Oi wud dhrink 
an entire bottle av that stuff if ye’ll lave me 
take ut wid th’ whiskey. Shure, an’ I niver 
tasted the ile at all, at all!” 

\ 
March 23. 

I’ve forgotten what has happened since I 
wrote in this last. Nothing interesting, any- 
way. The weather has been rotten. Spring 
in Picardy! 

But—on Thursday the Boche attacked 
along a fifty mile front, and we will soon be 
getting the first of the boys down. I hear 
they took Bullecourt and lost it again. It’s 
unpleasant, this waiting, first for the war and 
then for the wounded. I think I must feel as 
the boys do when they watch the dressing- 
tray coming slowly down the ward until at 
last they know that they are next. The war 
is on! 

The sun came out this noon and it is lovely 
and warm out now. The last trailing bit of 
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mist had hardly disappeared when a Fritz ma- 


chine came over. Our anti-aircraft opened 
fire at once, assisted by Archie, the new naval 
gun. He makes a frightful noise, and the 
concussion shakes the whole camp. 

They were firing directly over us, and of 


. course I rushed out so as not to miss any- 


thing, followed by several of the boys. We 
stood in a group in front of the hut and 
gazed up into the blueness. Hilley and some 


' of the others who were outside in their beds 


were also peering up with great interest. One 
would have thought none of us had ever seen 
a plane being fired on before. Suddenly we 
heard a dud shell coming. ‘They take ages to 
fall and shriek agonizingly all the way. Of 
course, like idiots, we waited until the last 
minute, when it was right on us. Then we 
leaped for the hut and all tried to get 
through the door at once. And we stuck, the 
five of us, finally landing in a sprawling heap 
on the floor. By the time we had picked our- 
selves up, somebody, who didn’t want to be 
laughed at, had discovered that somebody else 
had been in such a hurry that he had jumped 
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right out of his slippers, and there they were 
in the path, pointing mutely toward the hut 
doorway. 

The dud struck just beyond us. Nobody 
was hurt. I don’t know what protection we 
thought the hut could be. The dud would 
have gone through it as though it were butter. 

The boys had a gorgeous time of it. 
Everybody ragged everybody else. 

“Sy, sister, wot was you doin’ down there?” 

“Did you see sister jump?” 

“Lookit Bill, there! W’ere’s them slippers 
you ’ad on, Bill?” 

*“Shyme on you big blighters, squeezin’ sis- 
ter in th’ door.” 

“‘Hilley, ’e didn’t see nothink! ’E ’ad ’is 
bloody ’ead hunder th’ pillow. Great fellers, 
them H’irish Guardsmen, hey, Jock?” 


4 4.M., March 24. 
They’ve come! 


I’ve been working all night. Just got off. | 


Fritz, has broken through our lines. The 
field dressing-stations and casualty clearing- 
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stations have all been destroyed, and we are 
getting the boys direct from the line. It’s 
hideous! There have been no stretcher cases 
far. Fritz is killing any wounded who 
can’t walk well enough to get away, because 
he can’t handle so many prisoners. And those 
“walking wounded”! I could scream when I 
think of them! 

Our first warning that the convoys were 
coming was the low drone of motors—the 
ambulances, winding over the roads in the 
moonlight. As far as the eye could see they 
were coming. Just black beetles, crawling, 
scarcely a yard between them, and not a light 
anywhere. It was about an hour after sup- 
per, and there was an air-raid on. Not a very 
bad one, but our shells were coming over so 
low that our hair stood on end with every 
screech. Ruth and I were standing outside 
the mess watching the air-raid, when, through 
the sound of whistling shells, we heard a low 
purring note that had nothing to do with the 
jerky growl of Gothas. We exchanged a 
startled glance and started for Matron’s of- 
fice, neither of us saying a word. 
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Just as we reached the Administration Hut 
the first ambulance stopped in front of us, 
the others close behind, and we had to wait 
until the boys were taken out. Nearly every 
one should have been a stretcher case. Ragged 
and dirty; tin hats still on; wounds patched 
together anyway, some not even covered. 
The boys’ faces were white and drawn and 
their eyes glassy from lack of sleep. Some of 
them were not more than sixteen or seventeen. 
And they stood, ghastly in the pale light, wait- 
ing to be told where to go. There were great 
husky men crying with the pain of gaping 
wounds and dreadfully swollen, discolored 
trench feet, who sank down exhausted the 
moment they stopped. ‘There were strings of 
from eight to twenty blind boys filing up the 
road, clinging tightly and pitifully to each 
other’s hands, and led by some bedraggled 
limping youngster who could still see. 

Every one had a cigarette in his mouth and 
another behind his ear, if he were so fortu- 
nate as to have an ear. And they grinned at 
us. Grinned! “Cheerio, sister! I got a 
Blighty one this time!’’ Over it all the shells 
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screamed, the Gothas growled, and the search- 
lights swept the sky. Now and then a bomb 
exploded in the distance, and each time those 
poor devils jumped horribly—and then. 
grinned again at “sister.” ‘They were sickly 
things, those grins. | 
~ Ruth and I stood beside the road with tears * 
tolling down our cheeks, trying to grin back. ‘ 
I wonder if I'll ever be able to look at march- — 
ing men anywhere again without seeing those 
blinded boys, with five and six wound stripes | 
on their sleeves, struggling painfully along — 
the road. 

Matron sent us to the D lines, which are 
reserved for the walking wounded. She said 
there were only five hundred in the convoy, 
but that there were stretcher cases coming. 
If she sent Topsey Allen with us, did we think 
the three of us could clean up the five hun- 
dred walkers? We thought we could. 

In the D lines we made a frantic effort 
to systematize our work. We had a small 
table for the medical officer, a large table 
piled with bandages, splints, boric ointment, 
sponges, and a basin of Dakins’ solution 
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for wet dressings. Then there were two 
smoky lanterns and an enfeebled primus 
stove. 

Ruth, armed with a pair of scissors, stood 
in the doorway of the dressing-tent and beck- 
oned the boys in two or three at a time. Be- 
cause there was so much to do, it was im- 
possible to take the dried and stiffened band- 
ages off carefully. The only way was to 
snatch them off with one desperate yank. 
Poor Ruth! Her tender heart nearly broke. 
She'd cut the dressing down the middle, the 
poor lad looking on with set jaw and imploring 
eyes. There’d be a quick jerk, a sharp scream 
from the lad, a faint sob from Ruth, and he 
was passed on to the medical officer, while 
Ruth began on the next. 

The medical officer looked at the 
wound, said ‘“Wet—dry—boric ointment,”’ 
or “Splint,” to the orderly at the table. The 
orderly scribbled the order on a bit of paper 
and gave it to the lad, who moved on to Top- 
sey and me. They came much too fast for us, 
and within fifteen minutes were standing 
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twenty deep around the dressing-table. As 
the hours went by we ceased to think. Our 
hands moved automatically. We were hardly 
conscious of the shuffling of feet and the steady 
drip-drip of wounds bleeding from surface 


vessels, torn open when Ruth took off the 


dressing. I remember hearing a soft thump 
now and then. I suppose somebody fainted. 
But there was no time to look up. We were 
needed elsewhere for stretcher cases at that 
very moment. After a while Topsey had to 
give it up, and went away very white. She 
was sick before we started, anyway. 


We're through now, just as the dawn. is 


coming. I don’t know whether I’m sleepy or 
not, but when I close my eyes the bandages 
go on rolling and winding and staining crim- 
son. The blur of faces is still there in the 
sputtery light, and I can hear the ceaseless 
shuffle of feet. So I’m writing in this until 
it all goes away and I can sleep. 

Kit isn’t in yet. I wonder where she went? 
Operating, I suppose. And there is no sign of 


Pye. 
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March 27. 

We are still retreating. But the boys com- 
ing down to us don’t seem to be as disheart- 
ened as one would expect. Most of them be- 
lieve that the retreat is some part of a scheme 
to surprise the Boche. I hope so, I’m sure, but 
it is hardly likely. It’s fortunate that human 
beings have this faculty for refusing to admit 
failure when it is upon them. 

Camp is full of wild rumors, but no one 
knows what is really happening. 

We can hear the guns now, all day long, a 
faint, faraway rumbling. And we are work- 
ing like mad, all day and all night. The work 
in the operating-room never stops at all. 

I am still on A 1. We are full up, of 
course, and have stretchers on the floor. The 
boys are in fearful condition, worse than Vimy 
Ridge. 

Our girls have come back from the C.C.S. 
It was blown up. 

We are all fearfully tired. I could go to 
sleep standing up. Ezra Fish and Captain 
Dodson haven’t been in bed for three days and 
nights. And the Colonel has thanked us for- 
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mally and informally for our codéperation. 
Already we hold the record for British hos- 
pitals on the Western front. In ten days we 
have admitted four thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-three wounded, sent four thousand 
to Blighty, have done nine hundred and 
thirty-five operations—and only twelve pa- 
tients have died. 


March 28. 

I got off duty at eleven o’clock tonight. 
Quite early, everything considered. 

We learned today that untrained troops 
are being rushed up the line. The news is not 
oficial, but I’m afraid it’s true. And all day 
[have had a horrible feeling, quite indescrib- 
able. When I came in tonight I sat down on 
the bed, too tired to undress, and tried to keep 
my imagination from picturing what was 
happening to those boys. The possibility that 
the information might not be true, in spite 
f its source, didn’t make any difference. It’s 


the first time, I think, that I have seen the 


(war as areality. I thought I had before, but 
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I guess I haven’t. The girls who have been 
out longer than I have tried to tell me of this 
inevitable facing of things. They call it, 
“When the war gets you.” They said it 
would happen to me, but that I would get over 
it after a while. I thought I understood. 
But tonight, thinking of those boys, barely 
more than children, most of them... un- 
trained ... frightened . . . thrown into the 
gap to stop the retreat . . . slaughtered with- 
out a chance ...I couldn’t think at all, 
in fact. I could only feel. By and by my 
door opened and Pye’s head appeared. She 
looked at me, said, “Oh, rr has got you, has 
it?” and went out, closing the door softly 
behind her. 

If only something would happen to stop it! 


March 29. 

I don’ t now what I’d do without Hilley. 
The new boys are nearly all conscripts and 
haven’t the attitude of the volunteers. They 
grumble. Not the usual grumbling that the 
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Tommy does as a matter of course and cheer- 
fully, but a sullen, resentful, mutinous grum- 
bling that sounds very bad tome. Not that I 
can blame them, only they are inclined to take 
it out on the sisters, and that is a new experi- 
ence for me. It’s not our fault they had to 
goto war. But Hilley knows how to handle 
them and how to keep them amused. He 
won't allow a single complaint about the sis- 
ters. At the first growl he pulls himself up- 
right, and, clinging to his Balkan frame, says 
all that could possibly be said about people who 
grouse about the sisters. 

All day long he keeps up a running fire of 
comment on everything that happens either 
in the ward or the war, and the boys must 
laugh whether they will or no. When he is 
worn out he appeals to some of the others 
who have been long in the ward. Taffy the 
Welshman is in great demand with his “Wales 
Lullaby.” Taffy has been here for months, 
and he is a brick. Fair haired and gaunt, his 
long body motionless under the blankets, 
Taffy lifts up his voice and sings. And the 
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boys are still, Whenever I hear that long, 
quavering dirge which so delights the boys, I 
know that Hilley is taking a rest and that 
Taffy is on the job. Bless their dear hearts! 
How can I help but love them? 


April 2. 

Goodness! I’m quite out of breath. I’m 
just in from stealing coal. I hear that the 
Colonel is threatening to double the sentries 
around the coal pile because he can’t keep the 
sisters out of it. I don’t believe he really 
minds, but just now the coal supply is get- 
ting low, and it must be admitted that the 
after-dark visits of the sisters have diminished 
it considerably. But, my heavens! Our in- 
dividual coal ration consists of two small 
lumps daily. And when that beautiful great 
pile of coal is so handy, and the nights so dark, 
and the ward orderlies so helpful, and the sen- 
tries so blind and deaf—what can he expect? 
Anyway, I got enough tonight to last for 
three weeks in our little stove. 
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For some unknown and blessed reason 
there’s a pause in the war. Meantime we 
have cleared out the hospital and are nearly 
empty once more, and ready for the next 
drive. 

We sent twenty-six boys to England from 
Axthis morning: All my femurs have gone. 
It was like breaking up a happy home. They 
were thrilled to be going to Blighty, but they 
have been so many long months in dingy old 
A 1 that they have grown to love it. And we 
_ were good to them. 

They were such children. I remember once. 
buying bright colored neckties for the en- 
tire ward, and I tied them on each of the men, 
while they all sat up, grinning perkily and 
slicking back their hair. ‘There will be no one 
now to yell a rousing “good night” to me 
when I go off duty. The ward is almost 
empty, and very still. All the traditions of 
A r went to England today. 

I just couldn’t bear it. Hilley didn’t even 
pretend that he wanted to go, and begged to 
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be let off. I went out to the ambulance with 
him, and he clung tightly to my hand all the 
way. I almost cried. . 
It’s queer that I should have been so shocked 
and startled. I knew they couldn’t stay for- 
ever. At least, I knew it with my mind. 
But all the time I fel# that old Dad would go 
on grumbling, there by the door, and that Hil- 
ley would always be playing “White Wings” 
on the gramophone, and that Taffy the 
Welshman would sing the “Wales Lullaby” 
every afternoon, and that Cherry would go 
on joking with me and biting the sheet 
to stifle his moans while I was doing his dress- 
ing. 
~ [just never thought it would all end. How 
stupid Iam! I went on blindly, loving them 
all. Loving their foolish ways, and inarticu- 
lateness, and contrariness. And now they’re 
all gone. The Colonel came in, followed by 
a sergeant, pointed them out one after an- 
other, and went out the door at the other 
end of the ward, leaving consternation be- 


hind him. Even then I didn’t realize it. He 
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sid, “Have them ready in an hour.” And 
they were ready in an hour. 

And now the ward will be filled with 
strange lads, and nothing will be the same 
again. Nothing ever is, of course. But I will 
never be so foolish as to forget it, as I did 
this time. : 
Come to think of it, today is my birth- 


7 


) 
day. I’ve just remembered it. How extraor- ye 


‘dinary! And I’m twenty-three. 
“~What a year this has been! 

I don’t seem to remember the me of last year 
~ very well. What has become of all the ideas 
I had then, that were so important? I don’t 
know what’s happened to them. Anyway, 
it doesn’t matter. Nothing does, very much. 

There’s a dance tonight. I don’t know 
whether to goor not. I’m tired, and my feet 
hurt. But as I’ve now remembered that it is 
my birthday—and the jazz band is coming 
from the Chicago Unit next door... I 
don’t know. JI’ll see later. 

Wild epistle from Major Wight, and two 
nice letters from John. 
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Didn’t go to the dance after all. I’m tired 
of people. 

I had this morning off, and when I came on 

duty this noon I was greeted with the news 
that I was to have the rest of the day off and 
go on night duty tonight. 
I wonder where I'll go? I hope not medi- 
cal. | 
I do like night duty. There’s something 
strange and rather thrilling about being up 
all through the long night hours. And there 
is always time to think. My orderly and I 
talk philosophically, or I sit in the side-door 
of the hut: listening to the night sounds, or 
munch fried egg sandwiches and talk in low . 
tones to the nurse from across the way about 
things one doesn’t talk about, somehow, in 
the daytime. 

Of course, my evenings are wrecked. All 
their pleasant atmosphere of contentment is 
snatched away. I am thrown abruptly into 
-a new world, and my perspective always gets 
an awful wrench. 

Kit is beginning to talk about leaving in 
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September. She wants to join the Canadians. 
She was saying something today about won- 
dering who my next room-mate would be. 
It would be strange to have another room- 
mate. I’ve lived with Kitty so long. I don’t 
believe she'll really go. 


April 7. 

I went on A 2 last night, and for the first 
time in my life the boys got on my nerves. I 
must be more tired than I thought. 

I had eleven ether patients, and to add to 
my difficulties, in the midst of an evac. one 
of my boys, who had meningitis, died. I was~. 
so busy I couldn’t stay with him. In a war, 
the ones who are going to die don’t matter. | 
It’s only the ones who might live that count. | 
I got one of the other boys to stay with him 
until he died, and I came as often as I could. 
Not that it mattered much, for he was un- 
conscious. But still . . . And it seemed so 
miserable for the boys going to Blighty to 
leave with the memory of that lad lying there 


dead. 
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April 6. 

I wonder what’s happening up the line? 
Things seem to be at a standstill, and, com- 
paratively speaking, we’re not very busy. I’m 
sleeping very well, so get up for tea every 
day, and that gives me a little of the evening 
free. After all, going on at seven-thirty isn’t 
too awful. 


April 9. 

One of the C.C.S. operating teams was 
called at three this morning and sent back up 
the line. Poor things, they’d only been back 
two days. Something must be happening. 

I had a very peaceful night. Sent five of 
the boys to Blighty. Two hundred walkers 
came in, but they went to the D lines. 

My orderly is a scream. WHe’s deaf, and 
consequently gets himself into all kinds of 
ridiculous scrapes. Last night he leaned up 
against the stove-pipe to take a nap. Now 
that stove-pipe is very ancient, and when he 
leaned on it, it cracked. Of course, he didn’t 
hear it, and presently, just as he was dozing off, 
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the pipe gave an awful screech and fell on him. 
I laughed so that I couldn’t help him, and he 
finally crawled out from under himself, a 
foot thick with soot and swearing frightfully. 
The poor old dear! 


April to. 

Slept very well today. I wonder what kind 
of a night T’ll have? Busy, probably. The 
War is On again. 

The boys are playing Christmas carols on 
the gramophone. I don’t just see why they 
picked April to play them in, nor why they 
had to choose the ones we always used to sing 
in Boston on Christmas Eve. 

Pye has fallen into the habit of calling me 
for tea. She sits on the bed while I dress and 
tells me all the gossip, with Pye-ish com- 
ments, I do enjoy the commonplaces of life. 

Everybody’s going to be exhausted before 
this drive is over. It’s so long drawn out, and 
the rests between are so short that we haven’t 
time to catch up. But the crowd is so game. 


I'didn’t realize that people could be like this. 
[771] 
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| April 11. 
Another peaceful night. ‘The easiest yet. 
Two to Blighty. 
got up early today, and after tea Helen 
Jordan and I went for a walk. It was the first 
real spring day we've had for a long while. 
We wandered down the beach road and 
turned off through the half-wild little lane 
that loses itself among the pines on the lake 
shore. ‘The air was warm, and heavy with the 
smell of burning brush, and the outlines of 
the hills and the sand-dunes were dreamlike 
in the drifting smoke. Far up over our heads 
a solitary plane moved, a speck in the blue. 
We lingered for a while in the warm, lazy 
quietness, and then came out into the village. 
And there, against a background of thatched 
cottages, green rows of slender poplars, and 
a shrine, all mirrored in the tiny lake, the 
huge army trucks thundered by, grinding and 
squealing. Heavy boots clumped over the old 
cobbled streets; cavalry officers galloped past, 
jingling; ambulances bumped emptily; and 
from the direction of the Chicago Unit’s 
camp we heard “The Stars and Stripes For- 
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ever” being played as only a military band 
can play it. 

Jordan and I looked at each other and 
grinned. 


“Well, anyway, we're living!” said Jordan. | 


+ 


April 13. 

Such a delicious thing has just happened. 
Pye and I were talking, here in my room, by 
the fire, when we heard sounds of a fright- 
ful row going’ on outside the window. Be- 
ing nice girls, we didn’t listen. But we recog- 
nized Kit’s voice. I don’t know who the man 
was, nor how come he was under our win- 
dow fighting with Kit. But presently we 
heard furious steps coming along the corridor. 
The door burst open, and Kit appeared, her 
veil positively switching. She slammed the 
door violently behind her and, leaning against 
it, delivered to us her opinion of men in gen- 
eral and this one in particular. Her remarks 
were neither coherent, proper, nor grammati- 
cal, but they were frightfully funny, and Pye 
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and I rolled around on the beds, shouting with 
laughter. 

“And so,” Kit finished, “he shoved the box 
of cigarettes into my hand. And I tossed 
them at him; and he threw them back at me 
and went off, perfectly furious. I left them 
lying there and came in!” 

Pye and I sat up with great attention. 

“But Kitty,” I cried, “it’s raining out! 
How many cigarettes were there?” 

Kit spluttered. 

“T don’t know. A whole box. About a 
hundred, I guess. I wouldn’t touch one for a 
thousand dollars, now.’ She hesitated, and 
then added, “But of course, ah—er—they’re 
right outside under the stove-pipe, if anybody 
was of a mind to look for them.” 

Pye and I heard no more, for we were out- 
side, scrambling around in the rain under the 
stove-pipe. 


April 15. 
I’m operating at night again. This time 
with Major Crabtree. I love working with 
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hin. When he operates, things really hap- 
pen. He is so quick and sure, and his judg- 
ment is really uncanny. 

Day before yesterday we admitted eleven’ 
hundred in twenty-four hours, and we are 
averaging ninety operations a night, just the 
three operating teams. We only do the | 
emergency ops. at night, of course. . 

Last night there was no convoy, so we were 
off duty for the night. I slept from nine o’- 
clock yesterday morning until eight o’clock 
this morning, twenty-three hours—only wak- 
ing up long enough to drink the tea Kitty 
brought me yesterday afternoon. 

Pye was off duty this afternoon, and so was 
Kit for a while. I haven’t seen Kit in ages, 
what with operating nights and everything 
else. So we had a gorgeous time talking. 

In the intervals between work and sleeping 
I have built an armchair out of some boards, 
box-covers, and a fence-rail. It sounds 
frightful, but it is really very comfortable 
and looks quite like any armchair when 
draped with a blanket. Not for nothing did 
Daddy teach me how to use carpenter’s tools. 
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This afternoon the three of us took turns sit- 
ting in it, and it was quite like the old times 
when we first came over. 

Tonight Pye came in, very tired from a long 
walk somewhere, and wanted me to brush her 
hair. The poor kid fell sound asleep while 
I was doing it. Later I went over to the thea- 
tre to see if there was anything doing, but 
nothing had come in, so I returned and went 
to bed. My goodness, how I do sleep! 


April 23. 

I am on my day duty again, working on 
B 1. And how my back does ache! There 
seem to be gaps in my writing, but it can’t. 
be helped. We've been awfully busy, and be-: 
sides, I feel beastly. The flu is back again and 
everybody has it, including me. I’ve run a 
temperature of one hundred and two for three 
days, can hardly breathe, and have to sleep 
on four pillows at night. But I’m not talk- 
ing about it, because I don’t want to be sent 
to Villa Tino. Kitty thinks I have a cold on 
my chest—not knowing about the tempera- 
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ture—though I think she suspected some- 
thing last night, when I sat up in bed till four 
in the morning, breathing asthmatically. 

I’m so tired of rain and mud. _I think I'll 
take my next leave to the South of France. 
‘Major Wight wants me to take my leave in 
London and meet his mother. Not me! 
When they begin to talk about meeting 
mother—! 


April 24. 
Things are livening up a bit. ‘There have 
been a lot of convoys in. I hear we are at- 
tacking along our entire front tomorrow. 

Gorgeous day out. 

Later. ... 
It’s raining now. Of course it would be! 
Still, it’s rather nice. I’m writing this curled 
up in a chair. Our few lumps of coal are 
burning merrily, Pye’s teakettle is beginning 
to sing, and the rain is beating on the roof and 
streaming down the windows. Pye is asleep 
on my bed, and Kitty is reading in the coal- 
box. How comfortable they look; Pye’s ae 
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head boring into the pillow, and Kitten half 
out of sight in the coal-box. I wonder what 
they think about when they sit staring into 
space, as I’ve been doing? ‘They’d be fussed 
if they knew I was thinking about them; glad 
that they are here, grateful for their friend- 
ship, loving their notions and their ways and 
their moods. They’d laugh at me, too, for 
a sentimentalist. 


April 25. 
Joy, Irene, and Peg Fraser clad themselves 
joyously in evening dress late this afternoon 
and departed for dinner in Paris Plage. They 
really looked gorgeous. I hope they won’t get 
caught. Civilian clothes in war territory are 


forbidden. 


| May 3. 
Nothing has happened in a long while. 
Even Fritz hasn’t been over. 
Helen Jordan and I walked over to Widam 
yesterday and had tea. Madame let us eat in 
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the kitchen. French kitchens are so lovely 
and spotless, and full of shining brass and cop- 
per things. 

I’m still on nights in the theatre, but we 
aren’t doing much. The war news is excel- 
lent. We've checked them all along the line, |! 
and in many places have recaptured lost 
ground. How little that means—and how . 
much! Today a ditch is full of Germans, | 
and tomorrow it is full of Englishmen. | 
Neither side really wants the silly muddy | 
ditch, yet they kill each other persistently, | 
wearily, ferociously, patiently, in order to gain | 
possession of it. And whoever wins, it has | 
won—nothing. It’s so futile. But after all, | 
I don’t know that it’s any more futile than the | 
struggles of everyday life. It’s only more in-. | 
tensified. How ridiculous human beings are! ! 
It’s well for the war that everybody doesn’t 
feel as I do, or they would, every one, sit _ 
down comfortably, saying, ‘“What th’ hell,” | 
and the war would stop because nobody | 
would take the trouble to continue it. | 

I don’t know why we aren’t busier here. 


j 
It must be that the men have all been killed. / 
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There is a rumor that Bertie Hanbury is 
wounded and missing. There is no use hoping 
it isn’t true. It’s always true. 


May 6. 

I got a bit of a surprise last night. I was 
moved out of the theatre and put on B 6. 
Seems silly that anything in the way of sudden 
changes of duty should surprise me, but they 
nearly always do. 

There was nothing doing in the theatre, and 
so, though I was on call, I took a chance and 
went to the beach with Kit and Pye. It was 
just after sunset, and we loitered along between 
the purple dunes, slipping in the sand and 
filling our shoes with pebbles. At last we 
climbed to the top of a rock and sat down. 
The sea was shimmering silver, and just off 
shore forty little fishing boats, with colored 
sails, were coming to anchor. We watched 
them ,bobbing there until the light faded and 
the wind began to sing in the marsh grass. I 
wonder what it would be like to be born and 
brought up in this little French fishing village? 
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Sometimes I wish I could be everybody in the 
world. | 

We came back to camp through the dark- 
ness and the sweet spring smells, and I bounded 
into the hut feeling so happy and refreshed— 
and found a note from Miss Stevens saying 
that I was to go on duty on B 6 at once. I 
could have cried. No more operating! 
Goodness knows how long the note had been 
there. And here was a poor devil of a V.A.D. 
waiting for me-to relieve her so she could go 
off, sick. Isn’t that always the way? 


May 8. 
I’ve a nasty cold coming. It’s starting in 
my throat. 

"Have just returned from lunch, and it is 
now half-past one in the morning. The ward 
is very quiet, and there is nothing but the drip 
of fog to listen to. I’m very wide awake, and 
curled up in a chair by the stove, nursing my 
cold. ‘What is there about this time of night 
that is different? Just at this time I always 
grow more conscious of the little things 
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around me—the warm glow of the stove; the 
shadows on the wall; the boys, muttering or 
snoring; the little lonesome winds that roam 
up and down the ward. And I love it all. 


May io. 

- YeGods! Moved again! ToA7zandA 8s. 
But things are looking up. Joy and Benny 
came on night duty last night, and I think 
Pye and Ruth will soon be on. I like night 
duty at this end of the camp. It is so close to 
the hills. 

My throat is much worse. I think it’s an 
abscess, judging by the swelling. I can hardly 
swallow at all. 


May II. 7: 30 A.M. 

Well! I feel like a million dollars. It was 
an abscess, and it burst last night, thanks to 
Ruth. She’s a dear. She is always doing 
things for people. Last night she came over 
to the ward to visit, and found me nearly 
frantic from the pain in my throat. She took 
a look down it, grabbed a probe and some 
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iodine, and before I had time to do any protes- 
ting she had jammed the point of the probe 
against the abscess. It broke instantly, and 
mercy, how it drained! I felt as if a large 
red-hot potato had been removed from my 
throat, and I certainly blessed Ruth, after I 
had done cursing her. And now I can eat and 
talk and breathe, and all the ache is gone. It 
will be quite well in a day or two, I think. 

All the crowd are on nights now, except 
Pye and Kit, and we meet in Benny’s ward 
every morning at five for breakfast. This 
morning’s breakfast is the first meal I’ve been 
able to eat for two days, and I devoured four 
eges. After breakfast we talk a bit, and then 
go back to our own wards and stand in the 
doorway waiting for the camp to come to 
life. It lies, all gray and still, with the black 
lonely hills behind it. Everything seems to be 
holding its breath. Then the first red streak 
of dawn begins to glow along the crest of the 
sand-dunes, and the camp stirs, faintly at first, 
then with more and more bustle. Bugles 
sound, cart-wheels rattle, brown figures scurry 
in and out of tents, smoke begins to rise from 
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the cook-house chimney, and it is time to go 
and write the night report. 


Later—7:30 in the evening, in fact. 

The sun went down in a purple haze a few 
minutes ago, and now everybody in camp 1s 
straggling by to a concert in the men’s mess. 
I sat comfortably in the doorway of my hut, 
watching them and mooning at the smokd 
columns that climbed into the haze. ‘Then I 
went over to visit Benny for a few minutes, 
.” How quiet 


and now I’m “just  settin’.” 
everything is tonight. It’s strange we've 


had no air-raids lately. I wonder what the 


reason is? 

The smoky smell in the air is making me 
a little homesick for the old days when I went 
fishing down in the Maine woods with Dad. 
I remember the smell of the hot pine-needles 
and dry leaves and burnt underbrush; the 
great broad lake, blue and motionless in the 
summer heat; the dry buzz of insects; and the 
nights, the beautiful lonely nights, when the 
lake was full of stars and the woods lay heavy 
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with blackness along the shores, and there was 
no sound except the far-off call of a loon, or 
the sad, questioning ““Quosh?” of a blue heron 
sweeping through the night. And then the 
nights when the wind was up, and I lay awake 
listening to the crackle and snap of branches 
overhead. JI remember Douglas, silent, always 
smoking—except when his pipe was upside 
down—-sitting on the beach slicing potatoes 
and fighting black flies. The unutterable 
contentment of it! Just Daddy and Douglas 
and me. Day after day of peace and good 
comradeship. Long hours of fishing by 
lonely streams. Days that I spent by myself 
paddling over the lake, now landing to pick 
berries, now lying in the bottom of the canoe, 
letting it drift. Rainy days, spent standing 
knee-deep in Dead Brook trying to catch my 
supper, or in camp reading, while the rain pat- 
tered and dripped and there was only a white 
throat singing on the ridgepole to keep me 
company. How far away and long ago it 
seems! I wonder sometimes if it really hap- 
pened. 7} I wouldn’t go back. I wouldn’t 
give up these days in France, but I can’t help 
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remembering when there is a smell of wood- 
smoke in the air. 

We are clearing out the hospital again. It 
fills up quickly enough, goodness knows, even 
from casual convoys. But I had a letter from 
John this morning saying that we may expect 
the war to start again any time. 

I got up for tea this afternoon. It was 
served out of doors, or rather, we went in and 
got it and took it out. Spring is certainly 
upon us. I hadn’t fully realized it before. 
But today, seeing it in action... The usual 
crowd went up to the hills, carrying steamer- 
rugs and poetry. An ardent V.A.D. be- 
gan a frenzied pursuit of one of our shyest 
medical officers. I couldn’t see that he put up 
much of a struggle, but he did look sheepish 
and kept trying to pretend that nothing was 
happening. And then there was our Noble 
Hero. I suppose every outfit has one. ‘This 
afternoon he set out for the hills with his cus- 


" tomary air of languid grace. And oh, the 


creases in his trousers, and the shine of his boots 
with their clinking spurs—which have never 
seen a horse—and the manners of him! Oo, 
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lala! His soulful blue eyes shone with nobil- 
ity, dazzling all female beholders. I could see 
that he realized this and was trying valiantly 
not to show it. He is ever the perfect knight. 
He was followed by an enraptured sister 
carrying a steamer-rug. 


May 14. 

The Boche still withholds his bombs. 

Ihave had no excitement tonight except a 
rat hunt. About eleven o’clock I heard an 
awful racket in the upper end of the ward. It 
might have been an army marching by, from 
the sound. Presently the boys began talking 
in low tones. | 

“Look at that big feller!” 

“See that un! Ain’t ’e a beaut?” 

Then a plaintive voice, which I recognized 
as belonging to a lad with his right arm off at 
the shoulder, said, ‘Sister, will you please 
knock this rat off my pillow before he bites 
me?” 

I went to investigate, and found at least 
half-a-dozen enormous rats running around on 
the floor and over the beds. Perceiving that 
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this was a job for a dog, I went in search of 
Toodles. ‘Toodles is an Irish terrier, property 
of an English officer who was wounded and is 
now in England. He left his beloved dog 
with Topsey Allen, and she is on night duty 
two wards below me. I presently returned 
to the ward leading the excited Toodles, who 
knew very well what he was wanted for. As 
I pulled open the door I had to put a steady 
hand on his collar. He was quivering all over. 
Dropping on one knee, I said in his ear, “‘Raés, 
Toodles!” There was a streak down the ward 
and under the beds, a wild scramble and fran- 
tic squeals, accompanied by yells of delight 
from the boys. In another moment Toodles 
trotted out and tenderly laid an enormous rat 
at my feet. Three minutes later he was back 
with another. The rest fled. Toodles sat 
down complacently, leaning against me and 
beaming. I made the necessary comments, 
and then, with much nosing, he gathered up 
his nasty treasures and departed. ‘The boys 
subsided, I settled myself at the desk, and 
peace was once more upon us. 
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May 16. 

I’m due off nights the twenty-second. 
Have been considering staying on until June, 
but I changed my mind today. For three 
days I have slept very badly, and this morning 
when I came off I was so tired I thought I could 
sleep anywhere. But just as I was dozing off 
Kitty burst into the room, full of excitement. 
She was having the whole day free and Jerry 
was down from the line. So she must needs 
dress, with much conversation. She hadn’t 
been gone half an hour when one of the girls 
spread a blanket in the shade under my win- 
dow and held a reception which lasted several 
hours. I stood it until noon. Then I got up 
and went over to Ruth’s room. It was hot 
there, but at least it was quiet. I settled down 
with a sigh of relief, and was dropping miles 
down when a Tommy came to fix the stove- 
Pipe outside. For several years he worked 
industriously and sang at the top of his lungs, 
“I would say such wonderful things to you.” 
As they were the only words of the song that 
he knew, he sang them over and over. I was 
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too tired to yell at him. At four o’clock I 
fell asleep, just as Ruth came in to change for 
tea. She brought me some hope, however, for 
she said that Matron had decided that while 
there is a lull in the war the night nurses are 
to have a night off, each. And mine is to- 
morrow night! 


May 17. 
About an hour ago, as I came back from 
midnight lunch, there was a queer lurid light 
away to the north, over Ypres. We've all 
been out looking at it. I guess the war is on. 
We hear that the Boche says he is going to have 
this area within six weeks. If he does, he'll 


___ have to go some. 


May 19. 
We have just had a frightful air-raid. I’m 
not quite sure whether I’m all here or not. 
The telephone and telegraph wires are all 
down, and for several hours the ambulance 
drivers have been bringing in what are left 
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of the patients of other hospitals. The am- 
bulance drivers say that Etaples isa mess. ‘The 
nurses’ quarters of No. 1 Canadian were hit, 
and no one knows yet how many nurses were 
killed and wounded. Kit was coming home 
from Paris Plage with Jerry, and ran into the 
raid just by No. 1 Canadian. She and Jerry. 
got out of the car and went to see what they 
could do. They found three of the nurses 
bleeding to death in a ditch by the side of the 
road, and tied them up and got help for them 
before they went on. Jerry wouldn’t let Kit 
stay. He was in a panic for fear she would be 
killed, and he rushed her off home as fast as 
the car would go. Kit says there were ambu- 
lances out, all along the road, picking up the 
casualties, and she and Jerry drove like mad 
through a hail of shrapnel. 

I thought my last hour had come. I was 
relieving on Benny’s two wards—it was her 
night off—and she, I have since learned, was 
on her way home from Widam with Joy and 


= officers. They watched it all from the 


It was about eleven o’clock, and Eddie 
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Harding, Benny’s medical officer, was in the 
ward at the time, trying to do something for 
one of the boys who was dying. We were 
standing by the bedside when Eddie suddenly 
stopped short in the middle of a remark, and 
we looked at each other with startled eyes. 

The hut was trembling! 

A low rumble came from far away—the 
guns at Boulogne—and something clutched 
at the pit of my stomach. 

We went out at once and stood looking up. 
Already we could hear a faint intermittent 
purr, coming steadily nearer. Gothas, heavily 
loaded! 

The moon was full, and there was not a 
breath of air. Every hut and tent stood out as 
clearly as though their outlines had been cut 
with a razor. We could almost see the planes, 
and they seemed to be coming from all direc- 
tions. But still there was no air-raid signal 
and no sound from our guns. Beyond the 
hills we could see tiny sparks of bursting shrap- 
nel and flares dropping slowly down out of 
the sky. The dull roll of the barrage at Bou- 
logne still went on. 
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Another two minutes and the air was alive 
with planes. I grabbed Eddie by the sleeve, 
while seven hundred cold chills per minute 
chased along my spine. 

“Good God!” Eddie said. ‘We're in for 
it!” _ 
At that instant there came a flash from the 
beach, a long whistling sigh, a terrific jar, and 
then a faint b-o-o-ng directly overhead. 
Archie had spoken! A moment later every 
gun for miles around had turned loose and 
was firing frantically, the shells whining in a 

dozen different keys. And all the time, iss- 

s5-ss, a tremendous shock, and a blinding red 

glare. The planes circled closer and closer, 

until even the machine-guns opened fire on 

them, with their ridiculous put-put-put. It“ 

was horrible, and yet it had a kind of dreadful \’ 

beauty—the searchlights swinging and cross- 

ing; the yellow blaze of flares and star-shells; 

the lightning flash of the guns; and sometimes 

a great gold bug swooping out of the sky— 

Fritz, caught in the searchlights. Or again, 

a hideous black bug moving against the moon. 
The boys, terrified, were beginning to shout 
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for “sister,” and I ran across to B 5, where 
they were the most helpless. Eddie followed 
me, and we walked up and down between the 
beds, trying to quiet the boys by appearing 
calm ourselves. ‘They were frantic with ter- 
ror, and I can’t say that I was much better. 
After a few minutes the door of the ward 
opened and in came one of the day nurses. 

“Hullo!” said we. “What are you doing 
here?” 

She shivered a little, and smiled at us. 

“I couldn’t stay in my room,” she said. “I 
was so scared, and Gertrude was under the 
bed, screaming. I couldn’t stand it, and I 
thought if I came over here with the boys, 
who would need me, I’d be all right.” 

Eddie was a peach. 

“Good for you,” he said. ‘You stay right 
here and do anything you want to. Sister, 
here, will be glad to have you.” 

So she went up and down the ward quite 
calmly, talking to the boys and joking about 
the raid, assuring them that everything was 
all right. 

Seeing that all was well in that quarter, 
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Eddie went across to the other hut. I set my 
teeth, ran like blazes, and sprang through the 
door just as Major Crabtree came in, bare- 
‘headed and quite unconcerned, except about 
us. The mere sight of him steadied me. It 
isalways the same. No matter where he is or 
what happens, everyone looks at him with an 
almost childlike confidence. He is our surgi- 
cal chief and the Colonel’s assistant, and 
though we are sometimes just a little scared 
of him, we all love him. He ordered us, now, 
to lie down on the floor and stay there; then 
he went out again into the shrapnel. I had a 
sudden impulse to grab him by the coat-tails 
and pull him back. We can’t afford to lose 
him. Besides, I felt so much better when he 
was there. 

When he had gone we started back to the 
other ward. He had said we were not to go 
out, but after all, the responsibility of the 
other ward was mine, even though Annie 
Laurie was there, and I just couldn’t help it. 

We were halfway across the open space be- 
tween the wards when a bomb fell in the 
chalk pit behind the C lines, and then another, 
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nearer. Something struck me across the 
shoulders and tripped me at the same time, 
and I found myself flat on my face in the 
mud, Eddie beside me saying quietly, “Lie 
still; the next one is going to land about here.” 

I buried my face in my arms and waited. 
We could hear it coming—sizzling. I don’t 
remember that I thought anything. I simply 
waited, but I think I lived ten years in those 
few seconds. We heard it strike. There was 
a dreadful roar and a blood-red flare. I could 
see it, even with my fingers pressed against 
my eyes. My ears rang and my head was 
bursting. Something fell with a crash in one 
of the huts. Earth and stones pattered down 
on us. 

When I crawled to my feet I found that I 
was shaking all over, which surprised me, for 
I was still not conscious of any particular emo- 
tion. Eddie, putting out a hand to help me 
up, felt me tremble and said gently, “Don’t 
you mind it, Troub. It will wear off in a 
little while. I did the same thing the first 
time I was under shell-fire.”” I could have 
blessed him for understanding, but I made no 
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reply for fear he’d hear my teeth chattering. 
He was right, however; it did wear off in 
about half an hour. Meanwhile we went on 
to the hut, and the boys, seeing us coming in 
safe and sound after the last explosion, pulled 
themselves together and did very well in the 
hours that followed. The raid continued 
with the same vigor until three o’clock, and 
now we are trying to find places for the boys 
who have come in the ambulances. We all 
look very seedy and tired. ; It is a bit wearing 
to be scared for so long at a time.| 


May 20-21. 

Seven nurses were killed last night, and 
many more were wounded. They say there 
were forty planes over. 

The casualties in Etaples number over three 
thousand. And the rumors are wild beyond 
description. Little knots of people gather on 
every corner and gesticulate frantically. The 
first greeting is invariably, ‘“‘Gosh, did you 
hear—?” And then, “Where were you—?” 

Some of our shellshock patients ran so far 
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away that they haven’t come back yet. 
Three were found under the water tanks this 
noon. And there is a wild battalion of Aus- 
tralians in Etaples who say that if another 
sister is even wounded, they will turn their 
machine-guns on the German prison camp, 
officers or no officers. 


May 22. 

The official communiqué came out today, 
verifying the report of the casualties. They 
were three thousand; deaths two hundred. 
The sisters and officers were buried yesterday 
in one big military funeral. A lot of the 
girls went from here. I begged off. 

Last night was my last on night duty. 
It was decidedly hectic. We had three air- 
raids. All patients able to walk, and every- 
body in the unit not on duty, were ordered to 
the hills—which look flat from an aéroplane 
and not worth bombing. 

Everybody on duty has to wear a tin hat, 
and at the first sign of an air-raid must lower 
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all the beds in the ward to the floor. The tin 


hats are a beastly nuisance. They weigh a 
ton, and seem as big as a carpet—until a nose- 
cap comes whanging through the air. Then 
they feel about the size of a penny. 

We had a. lovely time watching the crowd 
travelling to the hills. Sisters, officers, and 
Tommies, all cold and mad; most of them 
only half-dressed and dragging blankets. 
Three times they scrambled across the fields 
and up the hills. Three times they trailed 
back, madder every time. 

‘We, having let the beds down as per order, 
sat perkily in the doorway of our huts, our 
tin hats cocked over one eyebrow, and leered 
at everyone who went by./fhen Fritz, ap- 
parently scared by somethin», dropped all his 
bombs at ance, as one would drop an apron- 
ful of eggs. ) I went over backward in my 
chair. My tall Jock orderly gave a squawk 
and dived for the drainpipe in the gutter. 

After that we stayed inside. 

There were forty-six casualties at No. 46 
Contagious Hospital Sunday night, and one of 
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their nurses went insane. ‘Two of the order- 
lies heard a bomb coming through the roof. 
They threw her to the floor and flung them- 
selves across her. Both boys were blown to 
atoms, and the sister, coming to, put out her 
hand and touched the remains of a leg. She 
has screamed steadily day and night ever since, 
and was sent back to England yesterday. 


May 23. 

Raid again last night. This is ceasing to be 
a joke! 

Once I wanted, yes, actually wanted to 
‘be in an air-raid. I thought it would be 
thrilling. 

Well, it was. 

I pictured myself under fire. Ha! I 
would be incredibly brave and very noncha- 
_lant. I felt noble at the mere thought. I 


_. ‘would crawl out from somewhere to some- 


where else, in the midst of bombs and shells 
and shrapnel, and rescue the Colonel or Ma- 
tron, who would conveniently be wounded. 
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I would say to them firmly, “Be calm. I will 
save you.” And I would drag them to safety 
amid cheers. 

My goodness, godness, Agnes! 


May 24. 

Yesterday Pye and I hopped a lorry into 
Etaples to see Molly Notley, who is sick in the 
contagious with measles. She said she had a 
frightful time in the raid Sunday. When it 
began somebody rushed to her room, shoved 
her under her bed, put a mattress on her, and 
rushed out again. For three hours she lay 
there, her hands over her ears, watching them 
bring in bloody sisters. 

Several bombs fell just outside her hut, and 
she said that at last she crawled weakly out 
from under the mattress and sat in. the middle 
of the floor, looking about her. She says 
she didn’t get up because when she tried to 
_ she found that her knees wouldn’t hold 

er, 

We asked her why in all creation she came 
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out from under the mattress? She replied, 
“For several reasons.” The floor was hard; 
the mattress was heavy and she couldn’t 
breathe well under it; and since it seemed 
certain that she would be killed, she felt she 
might as well take in what she could of all 
that was happening. 

Which strikes me as an unusual point of 
view for a girl of nineteen. 

Pye and I had dinner at the Sevigné. It 
infuriates me to hear Pye’s easy fluent French. 
Name of goodness, what use have I had for 
my three years of school French? I may be 
able to read the adventures of Jean Valjean, 
but I can’t order a meal to save my life. Nor 
buy railway-tickets; mor swear at cab- 
drivers; nor tell Madame that I want my 
washing done by next Saturday. It’s curious, 
because I like languages. If I ever have a 
chance I shall learn French all over again, and 
learn it by talking it and not out of a 
grammar. 

We got home about 7:30. Just in time for 
an impromptu dance in the mess. Had an 


awfully good time. 
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May 31. 

I haven’t felt like writing in this lately. 
Too tired. We’ve been bombed every single 
night this week, except one, and then we 
stayed awake anyhow, expecting it. We are 
having trenches made, out beside the henyard. 
They are nearly done, and we will probably 
use them tonight. And we are barricaded 
with sandbags and entrenched to death. We 
even have dugouts under the huts, made by 
fatigue parties of Tommies, removing one 
shovelful of dirt every three hours p. r. n. (to 
wit: the sergeant appearing around the 
corner ) . 

Meantime we sleep on the hills. Last night 
I lay wrapped in a blanket far up on the side 
of the highest hill and watched the moon come 
up behind the range. I used to like moons! 

Fritz loves the still, windless nights best. 
The head of my bed is next to the open win- 
dow, and about ten or eleven o’clock, usually, 
I wake up with the feeling. Sure enough, in 
two or three minutes I either hear the distant 
whirr of planes or the siren shrieking a hoarse 
warning. Sometimes the siren fails to blow 
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at all, and once it crazily blew “‘all clear” in 
the middle of one of our worst raids. 

Our system of action is as follows: Ona 
chair by the bed we lay our air-raid clothes, 
warm things, for it is cold on the hills. I have 
a blanket, a sweater, a pair of heavy woollen 
stockings, and an air-raid bag. Everyone has 
an air-raid bag. It contains things we have 
found to be essential in a raid—cookies, sweet 
chocolate, cigarettes, matches, and a candle 
or two. Most of the girls also take along a 
pack of cards, but cards bore me to death, so 
I never bother with them. As soon as the 
siren blows we scramble out of bed, put our 
air-raid things on over our pajamas, and start 
for the hills. Well up on the side of the range 
we split up into the usual groups, pick out a 
nice sheltered spot, roll up in our blankets on 
the wet grass, with a furze bush for a pillow, 
and go to sleep—or talk. 

The raid last night was a bad one. St. 
John’s Ambulance was completely wiped out. 
Two more sisters were killed, and Fritz got the 
Etaples station and the petrol dump. | 

Sue and Pye went on night duty last night. 
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Of course, they would, just when the rest of 
us have come off. 

Matron went to London today to meet the 
new unit which is coming to replace the mem- 
bers of the personnel who are leaving. Poor 
dears, I wonder what they'll think when they 


get into this? I hope they aren’t all set to he’ 


noble. If they are, I fear me they will get 
an awful jolt. 


June 2. 
Great excitement! We have had word 
that we are to evacuate the hospital at once 
and move to another area. This one is be- 
ginning to be considered too dangerous. We 
have no idea where we are going, and so far 
have had: no official orders. 


June 4. 
Well, we’re going! Orders have come 
through, and we began to evacuate at one 
o’clock last night and have been at it steadily 
ever since. When the boys go we strip the 
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beds, roll up the mattresses and leave them 50, 
ready to pack. Looks like business. 

It’s all very exciting, but we've been 
through such a lot here, and somehow... 

We won't be here to see the hills all red 
with poppies, and I shall miss the sea, and Kit 
and I have just got our room fixed the way we 
want it, and I know we can never take the 
chair with us, and it’s an awful job to make 
another. Oh, dear! 

Major Crabtree thinks we may go south, 
along the Somme. 


June 5. 

Well, what next? With all the patients 
gone, except six in B 1 who were too sick to 
move, and with almost all the packing done, 
orders came through to stop and to do noth- 
ing more until further notice. Nobody has 
the faintest idea what it is all about. 

Meantime we celebrated our third anniver- 
sary in France with sports and tea for the 
people who were leaving. How on earth can 
they go? I had a sudden attack of my old in- 
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terest in athletics and won the fifty yard dash. 
Drapeau came in an exceedingly close second. 
In fact, it was a tie the first time, and we ran 
it over. It was great fun. Major Crabtree 
yelled like anything, the Colonel swore and 
banged on his boots with his stick, and the 
boys cheered wildly. Drapeau is an awfully 
good sport. She didn’t care at all. Where 
do men get this stuff about women being bad 
losers? After it was over one of the sergeants 
came and solemnly presented me with the 
prize the boys put up for the race—a box of 
Houbigant’s soap! Well, I needed it. 

The dance was a gorgeous success. We had 
the American jazz band from the Chicago 
Unit. They were well oiled with champagne, 
and how they did play! I had the time of my 
life. Later Pye came into my room to talk it 
over, and she and Kit and I sat up for ages 
picking everybody to pieces. Finally, just as 
I was getting into bed—out went the lights! 
Air-raid! I was furious, for I had packed all 
my air-raid kit and had to go out to the 
trenches with nothing on but my pajamas and 

ablanket. There was no time to dress. And 
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then the raid turned out to be a fizzle, and 
we might just as well have stayed in our beds. 

This morning I went up on the hills to get 
flowers for the tea. It was so lovely up there. 
I do hope we aren’t going to leave. There is 
now a rumor to the effect that we are going 
to Rouen, which doesn’t make sense, to my 
mind. The idea in our going at all was to 
get to a safer place, and Rouen is worse than 


this, for it is being shelled as well as bombed. 


London. 
ae | June 14. 

' Our leave, Kit’s and mine, came through 
the tenth, and here we are in London. 
O-O-Oh! I’m all out of breath, and glad of 
it! We haven’t stopped a minute since we’ve 
been here. Theatres, dinners, lunches, teas, 
dances—wheee! 

Jerry is here, and his Major is with him. 
The Major fell to me. I don’t like him. I 
might have liked him if I hadn’t known that 
John Gracie is in town. It’s perfectly mad- 
dening! I’ve just missed him at every turn. 
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He heard I was here and went to our hotel 
looking for me the day after Kit and I moved 
to the Nurses’ Club. ‘The people at the hotel 
told him they didn’t know where I had gone. 
They did! I left my address. I dropped in 
there a couple of days later to see if there had 
been any calls for me, and learned that John 
had been there. It makes me sick! I'll bet I 
never see him again, and he was such a peach. 

I saw Barrie’s “Dear Brutus” today. It’s a 
lovely, lovely thing. 

Met Fred Jouett in the Savoy yesterday, 
and had tea with him. I have also been to the 
Drury Lane to hear “Carmen.” It’s the best 
production of it I’ve heard so far. And for 
once the cast looked their parts. Last time I 
heard it Carmen was fat, and in the second act 
gambolled like a hippopotamus. Ugh! 

Incidentally, we sat in the Royal Box, and 
my reaction rather amused me. Some rem- 
nant of my English ancestry was quite over- 
awed, while at the same time all that is Ameri- 
can in me revolted with unexpected violence 
at the idea. I don’t know that it was so much 
that it was because we were sitting in the 
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Royal Box as it was the fact that these kindly 
English were patronizing us by letting us sit 
there. And they surely do patronize us. | 
like ’em abroad better than I do at home. 

On our way back to the club we met 
Jimmy Harris on the Strand, and he asked me 
to dinner at Princes. I had tea with him to- 
day, before he left for Aldershot. He is a 
pathetic youth. Is scared to death of girls 
and believes that everyone in the world is 
kindly. Of course, he has never been right 
since he fractured his skull in a motorcycle 
accident at Paris Plage, but I think he was 
this way before. 

I’ve got scads of new clothes. I don’t 
know what on earth I bought them for. My 
leave lasts two weeks, I’ll never wear ’em in 
France, and by the time I get another leave 
they'll be all out of style. But it’s so nice to 
wear silk undies again, and to dress for dinner, 
and to sit in a white-tiled room having my 
hair done, and to look in the shop-windows 
and speculate deliciously on what I will buy 
next. And there is no mud here! 
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June 20. 
Mr. Blake isin town. I went out to Epsom 
with him Tuesday to play golf. He plays 
well, and of course I had to poke my long nose 
in where it didn’t belong, to see how he did it. 


The result was that, standing too close beside /.: a 


him, I got in the way of his swing, and he hit — 
me a crack in the forehead with his driver 
that cut clear through to the bone. Being a 
head wound, it bled enthusiastically and 
scared him almost to death. He thought he’d 
fractured my skull. I did, too, at first. He 
took me to a nearby Convalescent Camp, and 
Thad all I could do to keep him from carrying 
me. In the Con Camp they sewed me up 
with a rusty needle, and I may say that I have 
had things done to me that I have enjoyed 
more. Still, ic wasn’t too bad, and I don’t 
think it will leave much of a scar. 

Kit nearly fainted when I appeared at the 
club, late that night, all gory and rather 
white. She swore she’d never trust me out 
alone again. 

Last night Kit and Ann Murray and I had 
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dinner at the Royal Automobile Club with 
Mr. Blake, John Grant, the Australian Ad- 
miral—or something like that, General Grey, 
Strong of the International Shipping Board, 
and the man who is the financial adviser to 
the British War Office. He was the nicest of 
all, and I can’t remember his name to save my 
life. I wonder what the connection is? 

Strong is a New Hampshire man and was 
delighted to learn that it was my State. It’s 
amusing, the difference that sort of thing 
makes when one is a long way from home. 
Oh yes, and Jerry was there. I almost for- 
got. 

With the exception of Jerry, who is too 
young to have done anything yet, every man 
there was a power in his own world. It was 
very interesting. I’ve often wondered what 
the great and the near great would be like 
when they were merely being social. I don’t 
know that I really found out. Of course, we 
three girls were all young and not supposed 
to be interesting, except through our youth. 
Men certainly have an awful idea of the intel- 
ligence of women. 
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Those men sat there paying us all the little 
attentions that women are supposed to like— 
compliments; anecdotes, told in words of one 
syllable so that our feeble feminine minds 
could grasp the point; little courtesies, all 
very beautifully done, etc. Not one, except 
Jerry, gave us credit for having any real men- 
tality. Yet we aren’t fools by any means, and 
if they had talked to us about real things, I 
don’t think they would have found us very 
stupid. I felt idly curious about the women 
they knew, and wondered what part women 
have played in the lives of those men. Not 
much of a part, I think, for obviously, women 
are to them only a means of amusement and 
relaxation, not to be associated with the real 
things of life. I don’t object to this attitude. 
I merely wonder about it. Why should it 
be? Is it justified, or is it merely a hang- 
over from the Victorian era, when it may 
have been justified? Men cling to their 
conventions. It is entirely beside the point 
that last night we were considered only in the 
light of an amusement. ‘That’s what we were 
there for. What interests me is the way in 
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which they quite naturally assumed that atti- 
tude. They did it with an ease born of long 
practice. How could they tell whether or 
not we were worthwhile? Still, I don’t sup- 
pose they cared. After all, there is no reason 
why they should. And that’s that. 

We went to the theatre after dinner, and 
going home General Grey tried his best to get 
me alone in a taxi. I wouldn’t go alone ina 
wheelbarrow with that man. Every time he 
looked at me I had a cold chill. It’s obvious 
what he thinks of any woman. I attached 
myself firmly to Kit and Jerry, much to 
Jerry’s disgust. He is too young to be rotten, 
and didn’t understand. Kit did, of course. 
Women always do. All the way home we 
kicked each other’s shins mirthfully, while 
Jerry and the General sulked. It was so ri- 
diculous! How can they expect us to take 
them seriously? Here was a young and ex- 
ceedingly handsome subaltern grumping in 
one corner of the taxi, and a thin, white- 
haired General furiously gnawing his mus- 
tache in the other corner, all because they 
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couldn’t have their very ownest way. Nei- 
ther of them spoke a word until the taxi 
stopped before the Nurses’ Club. 

Kit and I simply shrieked when we got up- 
stairs. But I was sorry about Jerry. There 
was reason for his sulks. I'll explain to him 
this afternoon why I spoiled his ride home. 


June24. 
I'm beginning to be a little homesick for 
camp. ) The excitement of leave in London is 
begifining to wear a little thin. It’s not satis- 
fying for long. Kitten, of course, is willing 
to stay forever. But she is engaged to Jerry, 
and he is here, which makes a difference. 


June 28. 
Home again! We arrived in camp with 
exactly one shilling between us. 
London was wonderful, but not so oe 
ful as my hills, all green and smooth in the 
sunshine. It’s so nice to wake up in the 
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morning and hear the old familiar camp 
noises. Even the fact that our water supply 
has given out and we can’t have any baths 
doesn’t seem to matter, it is so good to be 
back. And the Unit is nof going to be 
moved! 

Now and again in the evenings I go up to 
Joy’s room and we talk till all hours. Joy 
has a splendid mind, keen, analytical, humor- 
ous. She sits propped up among her pillows 
in bed, and I curl up in a chair, and we talk. 
The brass shell-cases gleam in the candle-light, 
and the rough, brown boards and blue cur- 
tains are splotched with wavering shadows. 
The little stove glows and snuffles, and thin 
tails of cigarette smoke loop around the candle 
and drift away through the cracks in the wall. 
It is very pleasant. 


July 1. 
The air-raid last night was quite amusing. 
We had been dancing in the mess, and after- 
ward Mary Parsons and I were talking in Joy’s 
room. Suddenly we heard the whanging 
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crash of Archie and the sound of Gotha en- 
gines. 

“Damn,” said Joy placidly, handing out 
coat, We crawled resentfully into our 
trench, settled ourselves, and waited for 
things to happen. Presently two of the girls 
who have just arrived in the new unit scram- 
bled in beside us. ‘The raid wasn’t much as 
raids go these days, but they were new to it 
and were scared stiff. One of them nearly 
fainted. So Mary went away, down the 
trench, and shortly returned with a bottle of 
whiskey. Joy grabbed it, and holding it with 
one hand and the neck of the shaking girl 
with the other, she poured a generous dose of 
whiskey into the poor kid. Within ten min- 
utes that girl was struggling to get out, so she 
could catch the bombs as they fell and throw 
them back at the Boche. Then she demanded 
a gun. If she had a gun she’d show them 
something! We laughed until we cried. 
There was no more fainting. 

By and by the raid let up a little, and every- 
body came out and sat on the tops of the 
trenches. The two officers put on guard 
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duty by the Colonel to keep the sisters from 
sneaking back to their beds had a busy time 
of it. Every few minutes we'd see a dark 
shadow going caterpillar fashion over the 
ground in the direction of the sisters’ quar- 
ters. Then another dark shadow, upright, 
went bounding after it. ‘There’d be a pounce 
and a stifled scream, and then two figures 
gradually taking shape in the darkness. The 
crestfallen and infuriated sister came back to 
her trench, and the triumphant officer turned 
to pounce in another direction. 


| July 3. 

Another raid last night. It wasn’t at all 
funny this time. They hung around for 
three hours and kept at it steadily. Joy and 
Mary went to sleep with their heads in my 
lap. I sat up crossly, listening to one of our 
V.A.D’s holding forth somewhere up the 
trench. She has a disagreeable voice, high 
pitched and nasal, and she talked incessantly. 
Why are people like this? 
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July 14. 

Everything has been so stupid since I last 
wrote in this that I haven’t bothered to put it 
down. ° 

My American Major has been ordered to 
Paris. He was a decent sort, really, but I did 
get awfully tired of hearing him tell about 
how he remodeled his house. I'll bet I know 
to an inch every bit of floor space in that 
house, and I could walk through it in the dark 
without bumping a single stick of furniture. 

The first day I met him he asked me to have 
dinner with him, and when I said I would he 
assumed a solemn manner and a low tone and 
said to me, “I think I’d better tell you that I 
am married, so that we can start straight.” I 
saw that this was not the time to laugh, so I 
hastened to look equally solemn and thanked 
him. But it gave me quite a shock. He had 
just come over, of course, and hadn’t yet re- 
alized that in France the men you meet and 
the girls you meet are just “war rations” and 
accepted as such. I suppose he was already 
beginning to feel that there was no point in 
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being a hermit when he might be killed tomor- _ 
row. The thing he didn’t realize was that I, 


too, was aware that he might be killed to- 


morrow, and that my interest in him was of 
an exceedingly temporary nature. It’s grue- 
some, but it is the fact and there is no use 
dodging it. 

It has been cloudy for several nights, but 


-. last night it was clear, and there was a little 


new moon. Seems to me we have an awful 
lot of moons in this country. Well, about 
eleven-thirty Fritz appeared. I tried staying 
in bed, but presently I heard the Colonel 
prowling around with a flashlight, so I 
sneaked out the side-door and went to the 
trenches. It was very quiet there and I 
couldn’t find any of the crowd, so I crawled 
into a deep hole near the henyard that seemed 
to be an abandoned mineshaft or a well. It 
was pretty wet in the bottom, but it was open 
to the sky and was a relief after the stuffy 
trenches. I doubled my blanket, lay down 
on it, and fell asleep. Fritz apparently raised 
Cain around us until half-past one, but I was 
so dead tired that I only woke up once, when 
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there was an extra loud racket. ‘The second 
time I woke up it was nearly four o'clock. 
Fritz had long been gone and the trenches 
were empty. So I clawed my way up, sleep- 
ily, and went back to bed. I think I can get 
some boards that will cover the bottom of 
that hole. It was a nice place, but wet. 


July 16. 

One of No. 24 General Hospital’s V.A.D.s 
was here for tea this afternoon, and I noticed 
that she was wearing the Military Medal rib- 
bon. I had heard about that. During one 
of the air-raids her hut was struck several 
times and a lot of her patients were badly 
wounded. Her medical officer was there, but 
instead of helping her, he crawled under a bed 
in the corner and had a shellshock fit. She 
and her orderly went around, trying franti- 
cally to stop hemorrhages. The ward was 
medical, so there were no bandages, and she 
tore up most of her clothes to make dressings. 
After the raid was over she and the orderly 
fished the medical officer out from under the 
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bed and led him to his own quarters. She 
told us yesterday that a bomb struck one end 
of the hut and threw one of her boys, who had 
been awfully sick with pneumonia, out of his 
bed and on another some distance away. Be- 
fore they could do anything about him a sec- 
ond bomb struck the center of the hut and 
threw him back on his own bed. He was 
dead when he landed. 

Heavens! 

Both she and the orderly got the Military 
Medal. 


July 22. 

We are a little busier than we were—just 
small casualties. 

A USS. troop train passed me at Camiers 
yesterday. Immediately there was a yell of, 
“Look, fellers, there’s a Yankee girl!” They 
howled and waved their hats until the train 
was out of sight. I couldn’t yell because of 
the lump in my throat, but I waved back like 
anything. 
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We’re having an honest-to-goodness rainy 
day today, not any of your freaky French 
weather. The fog is drifting heavily inland 
from the sea, and the hills are almost hidden 
by the low-hanging clouds and swirling sheets 
of rain. The boys are very quiet; sleeping, 
reading, or playing checkers. And the patter 
and drip of the rain on the hut roof sounds 
very like the old days when I used to climb up 
into the rustling, ticking haymow at my 
grandmother’s, and curl up with a book to 
read, or drowse, while the rain drummed on 
the cobwebbed windowpanes and the wind 
rattled the loose boards. 

Only now, through the rain, comes a far- 
off steady rumble. 


July 25. 
Kit goes on night duty tonight. She’s furi- 
ous about it. 
Last night was the first clear night we’ve 
had for some time. The trenches were full 
of water, so when the raid began we all went 
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to B 2, which is empty. It is supposed to be 
bomb proof, but it wouldn’t stop anything 
bigger than a carpet tack. 

The air-raids are getting on our nerves 
frightfully. I lay on one of the empty beds 
for two hours listening to a couple of the girls 
singing Christmas carols in whispers and re- 
citing the Doxology—in Latin. I could have 
screamed. But I was not the only nervous 
one. Joan Milne’s shoe hurt her and she be- 
gan to unlace it. Just as she drew it off there 
was a lull in the firing and for half a minute 
the silence was oppressive. Suddenly Joan 
dropped her shoe on the floor, and every one 
of us shot off our beds in a panic, only to 
crawl sheepishly back again, cursing Joan 
freely. Pleasant to be in such a state that the 
least sound causes us to nearly jump out of 


our skins! 


July 30. 
Today is the first time anything interesting 
has happened in a long while. The Fourth 
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Cavalry Field Ambulance invited Ruth, 
Mary, and me to have tea and dinner at their 
present billet, in Bernville. It’s half a day 
away, but they came for us early, and we had 
a gorgeous time. ‘They brought us home in 
an ambulance—which sounds a little odd, but 
isn’t; which also sounds odd, but isn’t. 
Mercy! 

I fell for the Colonel. He is a little man, 
and looks frail, but I don’t think he is. Any- 
way, he has a delicate whimsicality that ap- 
peals to me tremendously. He is really a de- 
lightful and charming person, one of the 
nicest I’ve met so far. 


August 8. 

We've had a fine string of air-raids, but not 
much work. And the atmosphere of camp is 
changing. I can’t put my finger on what’s 
wrong, exactly. I’m speaking from a purely 
social point of view, of course. I don’t know 
whether it’s because we aren’t working hard 
enough, or because the general nervous strain 
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is wearing us down. But there is a vague and 
growing tension in the air. People who used 
to be quiet and not much interested in the 
social doings of the camp are blossoming out 
amazingly, and those of us who were always 
interested in such things are becoming more 
and more hectic. J wonder what’s the mat- 
ter with us? 

Pye went on leave today. We had a fare- 
well party for her last night in her room. 
She was wildly excited, and babbled incoher- 
ently about hearing “the traffic slurring once 
more through London’s mud.” If it’s mud 
she wants... 

Kitten and I walked to the beach tonight 
_ and had a long talk. We’ve been rather 
drifting apart, owing to Kit’s having one set 
of friends and I another. But the old feeling 
is still there, and when the war is over—if it 
ever is—we will be back on the old footing. 

I have an idea that we are going to be very 
busy soon. It has been very rumbly all day 
today, and part of yesterday, too. And the 
north sky was very red last night. 
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I had an excellent night last night. Kit 
and I were late getting out when the raid 
started, so when we reached the trenches 
everybody had disappeared except the Col- 
onel, who was promenading around on top of 
the sandbags. It was fairly dark, and as we 
came along the path we were suddenly struck 
with the brilliant idea of dodging into the 
bath-house. The Colonel hadn’t seen us, and 
there was no way that he could tell who was 
in the trenches unless he asked at every one, 
which he wouldn’t be likely to do. And if 
he went to prowling through the huts, we'd 
be gone, so that was all right. We paused in 
the path and wrapped ourselves in our blan- 
kets, heads and all. Then we crawled into 
the bath-house on all fours, and with chortles 
of joy climbed into two of the bath-tubs. 
It’s the most comfortable night I’ve spent in 
ages. We slept so soundly that we didn’t 
know when the raid stopped, and didn’t wake 
until daylight. I never expected to be wel- 
coming a bath-tub as a bed, but having done 
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so, I wish to state that it is much better than 
would be supposed. 


August 11. 

I was right. We certainly are busy. 
There’s a show on at Amiens—the Australians 
and Canadians. I went operating the night 
of the tenth. Convoys have come in steadily, 
mostly walking wounded. We don’t get 
many stretcher cases now, because of the air- 
raids. Yesterday Fritz was over scouting 
several times, so we knew there'd be a raid 
last night. 

We were so certain it was coming that the 
Colonel and Major Crabtree decided that we'd 
better not begin operating before two in the 
morning. It’s awful to be in the middle of 
an operation and have the lights go out. 
About eleven o’clock a convoy of seven hun- 
dred arrived, and so did the air-raid. It was 
fine for us, for we are on night duty and not 
losing any precious sleep. A lot of duds and 
nose-caps came down, and one of the latter 
went through A 5, roof, floor, and all. No- 
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body was hurt. But we did have one casualty 
—a hen was killed by a piece of shrapnel! 

Everybody in camp is acquiring a pet. 
There are guinea pigs, puppies, white mice, 
cats, and a rabbit. The rabbit belongs to 
Wenham, and she takes it to the trenches 
whenever there’s a raid. She had it in our 
trench last night, much to the disgust of 
Mary, who says she doesn’t mind ten or a 
dozen people using her for a cushion, but 
when it comes to having five elbows in her 
eye and a rabbit tickling her chin with its 
whiskers, it’s a little too much. 

Kit and I usually escape all this now, for I 
have built the floor in the bottom of the mine- 
shaft, and we slip in there whenever we can. 
Once the Colonel nearly caught us. But last 
night the operating crowd slept on the operat- 
ing tables in the theatre. 


August 12. 

No new convoys came in last night, so we~_ 
got caught up with the work and were able 
to quit at five this morning. I’m working 
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much. 

I love the atmosphere of the theatre. I was 
more conscious of it last night than usual, be- 
cause we weren’t so busy- and I had time to 
notice things. Lunch was early, and we were 
allowed a twenty minute rest afterward. So 
we climbed up on the tables and sat like a row 
of white goblins, the flare from the primus 
stove making us even more grotesque, for, ex- 
cept for that one spot of light, the theatre was 
dark. The boys, lying on stretchers around 
the coal stove, were barely visible, just black 
lumps that stirred now and then and coughed. 
Through the windows to the north we could 
see the red sky, and the rumble of the bom- 
bardment came faintly on the night wind. 

After a little we woke up to the fact that 
we were having recess and began to frolic. 
Somebody in the general fracas sweetly 
poured a whole basin of water down my neck. 
I didn’t even see who it was. We hung out 
of the windows and talked and sang and 
laughed. Major Crabtree was like his old self 
again. His dark eyes gleamed with mischief, 
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and for the first time in weeks I heard him 
laugh aloud. I’d almost forgotten he could 
play. He has been our chief for so long now 
that we had lost sight of the man in the sur- 
geon. 

It’s a great life, this! I’m glad I wasn’t 
born too late. co ‘Ss 


August 15. 

I’m still on nights in the theatre, but the 
work is letting up alittle. I’m glad, in a way, 
because I was getting gassed. This sounds 
idiotic, but as a matter of fact it isn’t, partic- 
ularly. The boys’ clothes are full of it, and 
when you stand over them in the warm room, 
working, you are bound to get it. I could 
hardly breathe last night. 

The push is nearly over for the present, I 
think. Anyway, we are getting time off 
again. Day before yesterday I didn’t go to 
bed at all, but went down to the beach for the 
day with Ann Peyton. It did Ann a lot of 
good, I think, for I let her talk about Johnnie 


as much as she wished. She told me all about 
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her engagement and her honeymoon of a 
month, and all the time she was telling me 
there was a strange light in her eyes that I 
didn’t like at all. But I thought she’d better 
talk ic out as much as she could. ‘When she 
came to the part of her story where she got 
the telegram from the War Office saying, 
“Captain John Peyton, reported missing,” and 
told me how she walked the streets of London 
all night in agony, her face became so white’ 
and drawn that I thought she was going to 
faint. But when it was all told she seemed so 
relaxed and so much more cheerful that I 
think her talking did her much more good 
_ than harm. 

She is certainly on the verge of a: break- 
down of some kind unless she hears one way 
or the other soon. No reasonable person 
could believe the boy is alive, but you can 
hardly expect the bride of a month to be rea- 
sonable about the death or disappearance of 
her husband. His squadron officers have told 
her that what they are certain was his plane 
was seen coming down in flames over the Ger- 
man lines. The German reports for that day 
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say that three planes came down behind their 
lines, and that only one was a Bristol Fighter. 
Johnnie’s plane was a Bristol Fighter. The 
German report stated that identification was 
impossible. 

In the face of this Ann insists that he must 
be alive and a prisoner somewhere. - Poor kid! 


August 17. 

We have at last heard the truth about Bertie 
Hanbury. I mentioned some time ago that 
he was reported wounded and missing. His 
leg was broken by a machine-gun bullet, and 
his adjutant, who had gone for a stretcher, 
came back just in time to see him being 
stabbed with a bayonet. It was during the 
retreat, and the adjutant, seeing that it was 
too late to do anything, had to go on and leave 
him there. The adjutant is now down the 
line, wounded himself, and that is how we 
heard. It’s still difficult to realize that the 
brown tunic which was so often beside me at 
dinner is now rotting in a field far away. He 
leaves a wife and baby son. 
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August 19. 

There are compensations, after all. 

Tonight, about nine o’clock, Betty La- 
zenby and I borrowed bicycles and rode down 
through the village and around by the beach 
road. A little half-moon was just slipping 
up over the sand-dunes, and in its faint light 
our little village looked like a dainty little 
gingerbread town. Beyond the village the 
mist was rising from the fields and drifting 
_ into the tiny stretch of woods beyond. The 


- air smelled of autumn, cool, and with that 


sweet, damp, earthy smell, mingled with 
whiffs of peat smoke. At the end of the road 
the dunes lay black against the sky, but with 
a touch of gold along their edges. One felt 
that beyond that ridge of dunes lay the outer- 
most rim of the world, the place where dreams 
are born. 

We went on‘until we heard the sea roaring 
and three giant searchlights flashed out across 
the sky. Then we turned and went home 
again through the mists. 

Nothing is too much to bear when the 
world remains like this through it all. 
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August 22. 

I’ve bought a dog. A month-old police- 
dog pup. Bought it in Paris Plage. 

I was a little worried about the Colonel’s 
attitude. He is getting very tired of all the 
animals that are springing up around the 
camp, and I haven’t yet forgotten the day he 
came into B 2 and my kitten shinned briskly 
up his leg. But I knew I’d have to have his 
permission, so I went boldly to his office, the 
pup under my arm, hoping that the fat fool- 
ishness of it would melt him. I put it on the 
desk, and it waddled across the blotter and 
fell, plunk, into the Colonel’s lap. He 
grinned like anything, and I said, “Please, may 
I keep it, Colonel?” 

“Hell, yes! Don’t blame you,” he said, 
patting the pup. “Here, take the damn 
thing away!” | 

And I did, rejoicing. 

I’ve named it Pat. It is anything but an 
original name, but the pup Jooks as if his name 
was Pat. I do like dogs! And the Colonel 
is a darling. 
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August 26. 

There’s quite a push on again. We've got 
in some wounded Americans, the first we've 
had. The girls almost fought each other to 
get them in their wards. 

The pup is flourishing, and refuses to sleep 
in the kennel the camp gardener made for 
him. He yells frightfully when I leave him. 
I mean the dog, not the gardener. 

I’m on nights in the theatre again. 


August 29. 

The push is still on, but I’m not doing any- 
thing! They’ve taken me out of the thea- 
tre! I’m loafing, and everybody else is killed 
with work. 

I must have been more tired than I thought. 
I hadn’t slept for about forty-five hours—but 
for that matter, neither had anyone else. 
The crowd in the theatre were fainting all 
over the place. Pratt is the nurse in charge 
of the theatre just now, and she walked up 
and down between the tables with a bottle of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in one hand and 
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a bottle of brandy in the other, ready to 
pounce on the next person who wilted. 

It must have been about three in the morn- 
ing, two nights ago. I was working with Ed- 
die Welles. I was nearly asleep, and I sup- 
pose I was swaying slightly. But it was 
from sleepiness. I never faint. Anyhow, I 
chanced to look up, and there was a canary, in 
a cage, hanging from the ceiling of the thea- 
tre. I grabbed Eddie by the arm and said, 
“My Lord, Eddie! Look at the canary!” 

“Where?” said Eddie, staring about wildly. 

“Right there, you idiot!” I snapped. 
“Can’t you see it? Gosh, it’s gone now!” 

Eddie looked at me queerly for a moment, 
and then went on operating. I got sleepier 
and sleepier, and presently everything in the 
room faded out except the glow of light on 
our patient’s red blanket and the square of 
flesh we were working on. I looked up at 
Eddie to see how he was standing it. He had 
been growing steadily whiter for some time. 
But when I looked at him I was absolutely 
stunned to see that the man beside me was not 
Eddie at all, but Major Crabtree. I began 
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grabbing up snaps and sponges. Major Crab- 
tree requires very lively assistance. Then | 
heard Eddie’s voice saying, ‘“‘Whoa, there, 
Troub! What’s the rush?” And there was 
Eddie, and I remembered that Major Crabtree 
had gone up the line. 

I grinned rather sheepishly. “Sorry, old 
thing,” I said. “I thought you were Major 
Crabtree.” 

When the op. was finished, Eddie went over 
to the Colonel and talked for several minutes. 
I didn’t care. 

Some time later—I don’t remember what I 
was doing—the Colonel came over to me and 
said, “Sister, you go off duty and go to bed, 
and stay there! 

“Please, sir—” I began. 

He roared at me, “God damn it! Go fo 
bed!’? 

I went. 

And I slept all day and all night and most 
of today. This noon the Colonel came over 
to see me, and eased my wounded feelings 
greatly. He explained that he had sent me 
off because he had seen for some time that J 
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had been working on my nerve, and that I was 
about ready to go under. He said that, tired 
as I was, I couldn’t stand the strain of night 
work and operating combined, and there was 
really no point in killing me. But I was not 
to worry. My work had been all right, and 
when I was rested I could go back on duty as 
soon as I liked, but it would have to be day 
duty. 

So I feel a great deal better. 

He is a dear! 


September 1. 

I’m on B 6 with McMahon. I like her. 
She’s really a peach to work with. And we 
certainly worked today. I’ve got a fierce 
crick in my back. However, I had some time 
off this afternoon when the dressings were 
done, and I took Pat to the men’s baths for a 
scrubbing. He still has fleas. 

When he was dry I took him up on the 
range. The season has reached the uncertain 
lingering stage between summer and _ fall. 


I will be glad when the fall is really here. I 
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love the blaze of color and the tang in the air. 
There’s something extra-satisfying about liv- 
ing,.in the fall. 

This afternoon we went into a little cup- 
shaped hollow in the hills. I sprawled under 
a lilac tree and listened dreamily to’ the chat- 
ter of the leaves. I could see for miles. The 
entire camp lay at my feet, and beyond it the 
chateau and the strip of blue that was the sea. 
The grass was long and soft, and Pat scram- 
bled about in it, whiffling at all manner of 
things. Every few minutes he came tum- 
bling riotously back to slobber in my ear. 
Poor darling! He’s so funny, and he makes 
Pye so mad. I walked down to the village 
with her the other night, to get her laundry, 
and took the dog. He was a nuisance, I'll ad- 
mit. He kept running under our feet, as 
puppies will, and about every sixth step Pye 
tripped over him. By the time we got home 
I’m sure she would have been glad to eat him, 
were he well roasted and she _— the chance 
to do the roasting. 

When it was nearly tea-time we came 
down, racing madly over the stubble. Pat’s 
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silky wolf’s ears turned back in the wind, his 
nose was up, and his fat tail wagged franti- 
cally. We dashed across the football field and 
into camp. I poked Pat into his kennel—at 
which he swore horribly—and went off to tea, 
feeling most exceedingly well. 


September 3. 

I’ve been moved to B 4. 

Went to the beach with Pye tonight—leav- 
ing the dog at home. The sunset had a raw 
cold look, and I felt as though we were walk- 
ing straight into the heart of it. There was 
a stiff breeze, the tide was in, and the sea 
roared and pounded on the rocks. Ive never 
been away from the sea. I wonder what it 
would be like? I can hardly imagine it. 

Pye says that Pat is growing, because she 
has noticed that his stomach no longer drags 
on the ground when he walks. 


| September 4. 
Brownie, who has been on B 4 with me, has 
left, and Iam alone. It’s nice having a ward 
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that belongs entirely to me. I like having my 
own way. 


September 5. 
f The Hindenburg Line has broken!! 

Camp is wild with excitement. Perhaps 
this is the beginning of the end. And if it is 
—what then? I had forgotten that there 
might be an end; that some day I might be 
back in America. 

We got our first stretcher convoy in 
months yesterday. Since then they have been 
coming in steadily. The boys are so worn 
out! This morning I arrived at one young- 
ster’s bedside just in time to prevent a lively 
attack of hysteria. They come out to France 
younger and younger. This lad wasn’t a day 
over seventeen. 

No air-raids since the push started. 


September 7. 
Still very busy. We are having awfully 
_ heavy dressings now. One that I did today 
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almost made me cry, and I don’t cry easily, 
either. 

The lad was a Canadian, about twenty-two, 
with a frightful arm; elbow joint smashed, 
and the whole arm stiff and swollen, and full 
of gas gangrene. In getting off the dressing 
I had to move it some, and though I was as 
careful as I could be, I could hear the bones 
crunching and grating inside. Then I had 
to pull off hard, dry sponges, and haul out 
yards of packing that kept catching on the 
splintered bone. The lad just turned his head 
away and never made a sound—didn’t even 
grit his teeth. Once, accidentally touching a 
bare nerve-end with my forceps, I hurt him 
terribly and he turned his head to see what I 
was doing. I saw that his eyes were full of 
tears and the pupils enormously dilated with 
pain. But not a word out of him. No 
groaning. No “Please wait a minute, sis- 
ter.” Just patient silence. I choked for an 
instant, and then burst out, “Oh, I’m awfully 
sorry, lad! I didn’t want to hurt you.” 
And he said, so gently, “It’s quite all right, 
sister. Carry on.” 
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When I’d finished and was tucking him in, 
he looked up at me and said, “You’re very 
gentle, sister. Thank you very much.” 
And I had tortured him unbearably! 

I couldn’t say a single word. 


September 12. 

Long letter from Daddy. He’s such a dear. 

This morning one of my boys, only sixteen, 
with a gunshot wound in his leg, made a 
frightful fuss while I was doing his dressing. 
I don’t think I hurt him much. I know 
when things really hurt. But I hadn’t the 
heart to scold him, he was such a child. 
When I was through, he looked up at me with 
an ashamed grin and said, “I’m sorry, sister. 
I’m awful, aren’t I?” 

“Why, no, Morris,” I replied. “I think 
you did very well, everything considered.” 
Which was the truth. He was so pleased it 
was pathetic. “I'll be good tomorrow, sister. 
See if I’m not,” he said earnestly. 

He won’t, of course, but it doesn’t matter. 


They are such bricks. 
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We had a dance last night. Jack MacPher- 
son was there. He’s Argyle and Sutherland, 
and their uniform is stunning. He was wear- 
ing dress uniform last night, complete even to 
the jeweled dagger in his sock. Oh yes, and 
he was wearing a monocle. He danced with 
me a lot, and the monocle kept falling out of 
his eye and hitting me on the head. He is 
very obviously not used to it, and is very con- 
scious of it. He’s a beautiful dancer, but not 
too strong in the head. Not that it matters. 
I can always find people enough to talk to, 
and very few can dance like Jack. 

The push has almost. stopped because of the 
rain. It’s the usual fall weather here. 

Matron has gone to London to meet another 
new unit. 


September 13. 
It has rained so long and so hard that our 
trenches have all caved in. They’re a fine 
mess. 
My poor lad with the elbow got an awful 
fright today. He is plucky! Word came 
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early today that he was to be sent to the thea- 
‘tre to have his arm operated on. He looked 
dreadfully startled, and said to me, “‘Sister, 
are they going to take it off?” Now, curi- 
ously enough, the boys seldom ask what is go- 
ing to be done to them, and many a poor lad 
has come out of ether to find himself unex- 
pectedly minus an arm or a leg. I hesitated 
a moment. No amputations are ever done 
unless it is absolutely necessary, and if the pa- 
tient knows it may be done and refuses to al- 
low it, he nearly always dies. Gas gangrene 
is usually fatal, especially if it is not taken in 
time. For a moment I didn’t know what to 
say. But this lad was more than ordinarily 
intelligent. I decided to take a chance and 
tell him the truth. 

“Will you believe what I tell you?” I asked 
him. He nodded, very white. 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t really know. They 
won’t be able to decide anything at all until 
they have opened up the arm. You under- 
stand, it has gas bugs in it, and gas bugs are 
very bad. If they find that it is too late, they 
will have to take the arm off, of course. But 
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please believe me when I say that it won’t be 
done except as a last resort.” Istopped. His 
eyes were so frightened. 

“But why haven’t they operated on it be- 
fore?” he asked piteously. 

“Why you see, lad,” I explained gently, 
“there are so many others, even worse than 
you. They had to take them first, but 
they have come to you as quickly as they 
could.” 

“Oh,” he said. ‘I understand, sister. 
Thank you for telling me.” 

Two hours later they brought him back to 
the ward, and the moment he was in bed I 
flew to turn back the blanket. The arm was 
still there! I could have shouted. Pres- 
ently I went again to look at the arm for pos- 
sible staining. As I turned back the covers 
a pair of bleary, ethery eyes fixed themselves 
on mine in a tense questioning look. I 
grinned broadly. “It’s still with you, lad!” 
I said. I received an idiotic grin in response, 
and the eyes closed. But when I turned away 
I caught a glimpse of a large tear just drop- 
ping on the pillow. 
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September 16. 

Kitten is back from the line for a day or 
two. She looks absolutely all in. And our 
room looks like bedlam. 

We hear that the French and Americans 
have been doing a lot of heavy fighting, but 
the Northern front has been comparatively 
quiet since the rains, so we’re not working 
very hard. 

Last night Pat bit through his leash and 
came bouncing into our room. After Kitty 
had come and had gone to bed, and we were 
both asleep, he arose, ate up a pair of silk 
stockings, two pairs of rubber gloves, Kit’s 
best georgette blouse, and distributed the con- 
tents of her duffelbag all over the room. 
When we woke up this morning he was sleep- 
ing happily on top of the débris. 

I took him to the ward today, and he 
promptly immersed his entire head in a tin of 
orange marmalade. I had a fearful time get- 
ting it off, and I could have wrung his fat 
neck, until I got a good look at him after 
the can was removed. Then the heart of 
me melted into laughter. The marmalade 
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dripped from his whiskers and eyebrows; a 
piece of orange was hanging to his ear and it 
wagged slowly and ruminatively, while his 
little pink tongue ran over his nose. He was 


pleased with himself and his world. 


September 19. 

My Jock orderly was on a drunk last night. 
Of course I should have raised Cain about it, 
especially as it threw a lot of work on me 
which I really couldn’t spare the time to do. 
He was still in bed when I came on duty, and 
I went over and woke him up. He peered 
at me out of bloodshot eyes, but said nothing. 
He certainly looked sick. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Jock?” I asked. For answer he clasped 
his head with both hands and rolled over with 
a groan. “Been making a night of it?” I 
said. He nodded, speechless. So I went 
away and left him. He stayed in bed all day. 

I suppose I did entirely the wrong thing. I. 
should have made him get up, and should 
have reported him to the sergeant, as well as 


raking him over the coals a few myself. And 
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he should have been sport enough to get up 
and take his medicine. But people are sel- 
dom sports when they are sick, and if he felt 
the way he looked, I can’t say I blame him. 

It was the worst possible discipline on my 
part, nevertheless. 

But he has had three years in the Ypres sa- 
lient, and is likely to have a good many more 
if he isn’t killed. And in either case it seems 
to me that he is entitled to what fun he can 
get. Granted, that isn’t my idea of fun, but 
people differ, and I suppose he had a good time 
last night. I don’t know . . . How is one to 
judge them? Ordinary standards are no good 
here. My boys have always worked for me 
_ with all their might. Why should I turn on 
them when they are foolish? Everybody is 
foolish, and this war is certainly the best ex- 
cuse that there is for any kind of foolishness. 


September 22. 
Letter from John today. 
Notley has gone on leave, and Kit is back 
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room-mates. 

Pye, getting up in the morning, is delight- 
ful. Her program is always the same. First 
there is a disgusted grunt, followed by creak- 
ing sounds; then a series of subdued move- 
ments, gradually becoming more and more 
agitated. Her door flies open; there are scur- 
rying sounds in the corridor, and then a cou- 
ple of leaps as she goes by my door. If I hap- 
pen to be having the morning off, I hear the 
program continuing on her return from 
breakfast. She approaches the hut with dig- 
nity, leaps through the door without any— 
dignity, I mean. There is a great rattling of 
pails and pitchers, a determined flourishing of 
the broom, another scurry, a pounce in the 
corridor, and then—silence. Pye has gone on 


duty. 


September 24. 
Dance last night. Had an awfully good 
time. I danced all the evening with Jack, 
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until the party was cut short by a solitary 
Boche plane which lingered over us for a long 
time but didn’t do anything else. Of course, 
the Colonel made us stop dancing and hunt ‘ 
cover! 

Most of us went to A 5, which is empty. 
We can’t use the trenches. They are still full 
of water. Pye, Betty Lazenby, and I sneaked 
out the side-door of the hut and sat on the 
step, quaking at every footfall for fear 
it was the Colonel. We are not allowed 
outside during raids unless we are on 
duty. 

Once we heard heavy, consequential foot- 
steps coming down the path between the huts, 
and we began to pray for the ground to open 
and swallow us. The steps halted, and at 
that moment Betty gave a furtive sniffle. 
Pye poked her sharply, and said in a furious 
whisper, “Shut up, you silly ass! Don’t you 
know this is no time to sniff?” 

Whereat I choked, tried to smother the 
sound in my sleeve, and we all three burst into 
shrieks of laughter. The footsteps came on, 
and it was—a Tommy. 
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September 28. 
Joy got back from her Paris leave last night. 
Letter from John yesterday. He’s been 
- slightly wounded and is going to try to get 
down here on his way to England. He wants 
me to try and get leave at Christmas. I wish 
I might. 

Oh yes, and Colonel Pitts has been down. 
T like him a lot. 

Kit is back. The room seems like home 
once more. We have slipped back into our 
old ways as though she hadn’t been gone. We 
have the same old pillow-fights, during which 
Pye pounds on the wall and demands to know 
what we think we are trying to do. And in 
the middle of the night we wake up and start 
an animated conversation, which Pye endures 

patiently for a while and then raps sharply 
and says that other people in the hut want to 
sleep, even if we don’t. 


September 29. 
Had dinner with Jack last night, as usual. 
I took the dog along, and he behaved very 
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well except for one thing, which was so de- 
licious J must tell it. Jack is so easy to tease. 

We had dinner at the Lac, and it happened 
that Jack forgot to send his orderly down be- 
forehand to get one of the little dining-rooms. 
So when we arrived they were all taken. Su- 
zanne was very much upset, and wanted to 
know if the Captain would mind having din- 
ner in the big room. He told her, “No, it 
didn’t matter,” and she gave us a table near 
the door. Pat, being well trained, slipped un- 
der my chair and lay down without anyone 

There was an English V.A.D. with an Aus- 
tralian Colonel sitting at the table next ours, 
and at a table in the corner were four officers 
of Jack’s regiment. 

When Suzanne appeared with our dinner 
the smell of it was too much for Pat’s self- 
control and under the table he planted two 
wet and muddy paws beseechingly on my 
knee. Just at that moment there was a si- 
lence, and I remarked in urgent tones, “Darl- 
ing, take your dirty paws off my knee!” 

Jack turned a dark purple. All the officers 
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stared and grinned. The V.A.D. strangled 
in her handkerchief. , 

I promptly kicked Pat under the chair and 
fed him things furtively to keep him from 
showing himself, Jack meantime imploring 
me to let him come out where he could be 
seen. I laughed so I could hardly eat, and ev- 
ery time I looked at Jack I went off into an- 
other fit. He was crimson. 

“Damn you, Troub, you’re a devil!” he said 
feelingly, from time to time. He assured me 
I was ruining him, and that the whole thing 
would be regiment property tomorrow. 
Whenever one of the officers grinned at any- 
thing Jack nearly perished, and once, when 
the V.A.D. giggled, I thought he was going to 
burst into tears. All I will need to do from 
now on, to set him off, will be to say sweetly, 
“Darling—your dirty paws!” 


Sf October 3. 
Cambrai is taken! And the boys are in 
high spirits. 
We are getting American wounded by the 
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hundreds now. I got fourteen in my ward 
last night. All the wards are jammed full. 


October ro. 

Haven’t had time to write in this for sev- 
eral days. The war news continues to be 
wonderful. Germany is beginning to talk 
_ peace. Bulgaria has surrendered, and Aus- 
tria is preparing to follow suit. Looks bad 
for Germany. 

I had dinner at the Canadian Engineers’ 
mess on Saturday with Peg Fraser and Mary. 
That afternoon General Grey, no less, stalked 
into our mess at tea-time and asked for me. 
The Colonel almost fell over. His Highness 
invited the Colonel, Matron, and myself over 
to his billet for lunch, Sunday. He lives in a 
palace at La Tourquet. We went over in the 
camp flivver. I knew the lunch would be a 
bore, and it was. Afterward the General 
took me home in his limousine and stayed at 
our mess for tea. 

He’s an awful old man. I can’t stand him! 

Incidentally there was another of the Great 
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Ones at tea that day. He also was old and 
very fat, and casting glad eyes at everybody, 
including me. 

Dinner with Jack on Tuesday. 


| October 16. 

Haven’t had much to write lately. John 
couldn’t get down after all, but he wrote me 
from Blighty and sent me a cigarette case. _ 

I’m not working very hard now. I make a 
few beds and relieve people for meals, etc. 
The reason being that I have a septic hand— 
gas bug in it, picked up in a dressing. 

Gertrude Fullerton and I are trying to 
teach the camp band to play jazz for the 
Thanksgiving dinner and dance. It’s a 
frightful job. The British Tommy hasn’t the | 
faintest idea of jazz time. The violin is the 
only thing I don’t play by ear, but I have 
banged the piano with one hand, and jumped 
up and down on the bass drum, and squawked 
on cornets, and yelled until I am nearly dead. 
Fullerton has raged back and forth on the lit- 
tle stage, doing double shuffles and singing. 
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But it is all useless. The poor Tommies look 
at us with agonized eyes and continue to play 
everything in waltz time, while the perspira- 
tion drips from their foreheads. We finally 
tried them on “Oui, Oui, Marie,” thinking 
that nobody could help playing that in jazz 
time. They played it like a dirge. So Ful- 
lerton grabbed the drummer by the elbow, 
and I stood behind the pianist. We were 
desperate. 

“When we get to the chorus,” I said to the 
sweating pianist, who is rather elderly, “I'll hit 
you on the back every time J want you to em- 
phasize a chord.” And we began again. At 
last, “Oui, out, Marie!” I hit the pianist an 
awful wallop on the back of the neck at the 
second note. I didn’t mean to hit him so 
hard. He flinched, but came down on the 
piano bravely. Out of the tail of my eye I 
saw Fullerton climbing up on the big drum. 
“If you'll do zis for me—” In my excite- 
ment I hit the pianist on the head this time. 
There was a roar from the drum. We 
stopped. The poor pianist clutched his head, 
and the drummer fell over on the drum, ex- 
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hausted. At this moment there was a sound 
from behind us. We all turned, and there 
was Matron in the doorway, doubled up. 

‘It may be that we will get them in shape 
in time, but I doubt it. 


October 18. 

I walked down the beach road this morning 
with Pat. He wagged along beside me, look- 
ing up every few steps with adoring brown 
eyes and gurgling in his throat when I looked 
at him. I talk to him a great deal, mostly 
any nonsense that comes into my head, and it’s 
very obvious that he feels flattered. He’s 
very pretty in the sunlight. Almost all his 
fluffiness is gone, and the sun glistens on the 
short black hairs on his back and turns his 
eyes to amber. If I sit down, he clambers 
into my lap like a great baby, and remains 
there, perfectly contented. He scarcely ever 
leaves me now, even to investigate things, as 
he used to do. I think he is getting neurotic 
about me. But all the same I enjoy his ar- 
dent attention. 
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It’s odd how all Northern France runs to 
browns and yellows. There is none of the 
blaze of color of our autumn season, none of 
the smashing blends of scarlet and yellow, 
none of the exhilaration in the air. ‘Today 
the fields on either side of the road were 
brown; the dead leaves rustling on the trees 
were a dull yellow; the marsh grass was 
brown. Even the air, warm in the noonday 
sun, smelled brown. But it was a pleasant 
smell—not dusty, but fresh and sweet, like a 
russet apple with golden glints in it. ‘The 
only notes of color were the green furze 
bushes scattered along the sand-dunes, and 
the distant purple of the hills. 


October 22. 

Pat is dead. 

It must be so. I saw him, lying by his ken- 
nel, quite stiff. But I can’t realize it yet. 
He crawled out, trying to reach my room, and 
there he was, dead. 

He ate something on the beach. I don’t 
know what. But he was very sick for two 
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days. I stayed up with him both nights and 
tried not to look too often at his imploring 
eyes. I was on duty when he died, and Ma- 
tron came over for me. I knew the instant 
I saw ber face that he was dead. But I 
couldn’t ask her and she couldn’t tell me. I 
heard afterward that she and Joy found him, 
but Joy funked telling me and waited by him 
while Matron went for me. 

Kipling says, “Don’t give your heart to a 
dog to tear.” 

I agree. 

I went over and picked him up in my arms, 
and something caught me inside and nearly 
strangled me. I put his stiff little body down 
gently and went back to the ward. Neither 
Joy nor Matron spoke a single word—for 
which I was very grateful. Once in the 
ward, I went into the office and shut the door. 
I hadn’t known it would hurt me so. 

After a while the door opened and one of 
my boys came in, a Canadian lad of about 
nineteen. He looked at me, and then said in 
a startled voice, ‘For God’s sake, sister, what’s 
happened?” I told him, and he sat down 
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last straw, and I put my head down on the 
blotter. Presently I felt his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Gee, I’m awful sorry, sister. I know how 
itis. I had a dog once.” 

And then he went away. 

That’s all. My little brown comrade is 
gone. And now I must forget him. There 
is no sense in letting it hurt so much. 


October 24. 

We had a meeting tonight to discuss the 
prospects of a Halloween masquerade. I’m 
chairman of the entertainment committee 
and have to provide the music. It won’t be 
the camp band, you can bet on that. 

I don’t know what I’m going to wear yet. 
Jack and I thought we’d hop a lorry into Bou- 
logne, ‘Tuesday, and do our own shopping and 
that of the crowd. It will be fun. 

Peace talk is growing. The end seems very 
near. The French have reached the Danube, 
and if they ever get into Germany I can find 
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it in my heart to be sorry for the Germans. 
Yet, one can’t exactly blame the French. 

The hospital is overrun with flu. We've 
had it every year, of course, but nothing like 
this. The boys are dying like flies. Those of 
us who have been here so long and have had 
it before aren’t very sick, but the new unit 
which has just come over is knocked out. 
We hear, vaguely, that it is spreading all over 
the world. 

Incidentally, I’m running a temperature. 
But it is very likely a return of my old friend, 
trench fever. I had it all last winter, and 
this doesn’t feel like flu. Anyhow, I have no 
wish to be sick now. I’m going to that mas- 
querade! 


October 31. 
Still running the temperature. About one 
hundred and two to one hundred and three 
daily. I’ve got a sore throat, too, which isn’t 
in the program. But it isn’t very sore. I’m 
keeping the temp. down with asperin and qui- 
nine. It makes my stomach feel woolly, but 
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I can work all right. I took a fat dose the 
day Jack and I went to Boulogne, so I felt 
very frisky. We had a bully day. Didn’t 
find much in the way of costumes. We 
finally got a couple of pierrot suits. ‘They 
weren't what we wanted, but they’ll do, and 
they'll be comfortable to dance in. 

Jack came with me while I had my hair 
done. He’d never seen a woman in the hands 
of a hair-dresser before, and he roared with 
laughter most of the time we were there. 

We dined exceedingly well at the Folk- 
stone, and as a result missed the last train 
home and had to hop a lorry. I had a fierce 
chill on the way home, but the lorry jounced 
so that Jack didn’t notice. 


November 6. 

Well!! 

Here I am in No. 46 General Hospital in 
Etaples. It seems I have been having diph- 
theria all this time. Who'd a thunk it? But 
anyway, I went off in a blaze of glory. 

The masquerade was a great success. Ev- 
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erybody had a gorgeous time, and the cos- 
tumes were very clever. The music, I wish 
to say, was the jazz band from the Chicago 
Unit. 

I took quantities of quinine and finally a 
stiff dose of whiskey, and I felt ready for any- 
thing. I never had such a good time in my 
life. And I danced better than I ever have 
before. I have never felt younger or more 
alive. It was worth it, whiskey, quinine, 
and all. 

Once, between dances, the band began to 
play over something very softly. I was 
standing at one end of the room, and hearing 
it, began to clog a little. The Colonel saw 
me, and said, ‘‘Come out in the middle of the 
floor, sister, and give us a good one.” The 
“sr saw what was going on and struck up. 

I clogged. My goodness, how I clogged! 
And I finished with a wild swirl that brought 
yells of joy from the crowd. 

After everything was over I had a bad chill, 
and Jack carried me down to my room in his 
arms, followed by an alarmed Kitty. 

Next day I went on duty, became delirious 
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in the ward, and was lugged off by the or- 
derly. Pye, coming over to the room late in 
the afternoon, found me in bed, quite crazy. 

So here I am. I’ve developed a heart and 
a liver, and am as yellow as a cow-lily. Ihave 
to lie flat on my back and be fed. For three 
days I lay motionless all day long, not caring 
to move or speak, I was so tired. It was 
enough just to watch the tips of the pine- 
trees swaying against the sky. 

Then Ann Peyton joined me, also with 
diphtheria. ‘We haven’t an idea in the world 
where we got it, and the camp is in a panic. 
Every person in the place has to have a throat 
culture taken daily, and poor Jardine has to 
do it all. Ill bet she’s cursing me. 

Since Ann came I’ve livened up a bit. We 
are shut up in a room by ourselves, and we 
spend the whole day being joyful. The girls 
write us every day. We get letters with car- 
toons—that’s Kit; humorous skits—that’s 
Mary; and odes of a doubtful nature—that’s 
Joy. Jack has wangled permission to see me 
and comes over every day, either by motor- 
bike or on horseback. He’s a dear old thing. 
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Kit and Jerry have been over once, but being 
refused permission to see me, came around to 
the side of the hospital and, finding my win- 
dow open, spent the whole afternoon there 
talking with me, and no one knew the differ- 
ence. 

The peace talk continues. The German 
navy is to be dismantled; all submarines are to 
be sent to England; Alsace and Lorraine go 
back to France; the German army is to be 
disorganized; and twenty miles are to be taken 
off the German frontier. 

I wonder how much of all this will really be 


done? 


Meanwhile the Allies carry on, the search- - 


lights still sweep the sky at night, and the long 
files of weary lads continue to trudge out of 
camp and back to the line. 


November 11. 
In ten minutes the war will be over. Hos- 
tilities are to cease at eleven o’clock, and it is 
ten minutes to eleven now. It’s incredible 
that one can measure peace in actual units of 
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What are we all todo now? How can we 
go home to civilian life, to the never ending, 
never varying routine? 

And the Twenty-second General Hospital, 
that vital living thing, saturated with the 

‘heights and depths of human emotion, will 
‘ become a slowly fading memory of days when 
| we really lived. 

There go the bells! And the drums! And 
the sirens! And the bagpipes! And cheer- 
ing that swells louder and louder! The war 
‘is over—and I never felt so sick in my life. 
‘Everything is over. 

‘ But it shan’t be! I won’t stop living! 


November 19. 

I haven’t felt much like writing lately. 
My temperature has been up and down, up and 
down. The doctor now says, ““Trench fever.” 
But he is planning to get me out so that I can 
be in camp for Thanksgiving, and then, if the 
unit isn’t leaving for America at once, I am 
to have leave to the South of France. 
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* They move me out of doors in my bed now, 
and I lie for hours trying to readjust myself 
to the change that is coming. And to the ~ 
change I now find in myself. ‘The war has 
done strange things to me. It has given me a 
lot and taken away a lot. It has taught me 
that nothing matters, really. ‘That people do 
not matter, and things do not matter, and 
places do not matter, except for a minute. 
And the minute is always now. 


He who bends to himself a joy 

Doth the wingéd life destroy. mais 
He who kisses the joy as it flies 

Lives in Eternity’s sunrise. 


ae SSE cage: 


Ann went to Blighty on Tuesday. As soon 
as she heard that the prisoners in Germany 
were to be returned within ten days she al-— 
most went crazy. She must get back to Eng- 
land in case Johnnie should arrive there before 
her. Over and over she said, “What if he 
should be waiting in Waterloo Station! It 
doesn’t seem as if I deserve so much happi- 
ness!” 


What could I say? 
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I got hold of the Major and told him the 
‘situation. He agreed with me that she would 
be better off with her own people when the 
crash came. And he sent her home at once. 


December 2. 

I arrived in camp in time for the Thanks- 
giving celebration and couldn’t resist going to 
a dance. And I danced until four in the 
morning. Joy gave me the devil. I don’t 
blame her. It was a stupid thing todo. But 
apparently it hasn’t hurt me any. 

Jack got into a fight with an Irish Major 
who quite innocently asked me to dance 
twice. I can’t have that, and what’s more, I 
wont. Where does Jack get this idea that I 
am his property? He doesn’t care a hang 
about me, really. It’s only his vanity. He 
likes the idea of having a girl, and he likes 
dancing with me the whole evening and feel- 
ing that he is a devil of a fellow, and that 
other men would like to dance with his girl 
but don’t dare ask, because he is such a grand 
big strong man! Hub! 
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Camp has already taken on a different air. 
There’s a gradually increasing undercurrent 
of excitement, an uncertain clinging to all the 
old familiar ways. And we are all afraid to 
look ahead. 

Yesterday Jack appeared with two horses 
and asked me to ride over to Frenq for lunch. 
My horse was a bit difficult to handle as he 
hadn’t been out of the stable for a week, and 
I didn’t do as good a job as I wished, being just 
out of bed. But it was good, riding across the 
country, straight into the purple distances, 
the wind cold in my face. 

My leave to the South of France is due the 
sixth. I shall be glad to get away. 


December 7. 
I’m writing this on the train. I left Paris 
last night at eight o’clock, after having almost 
miissed the train at Boulogne—where the 
R.T.O and I nearly came to blows about my 
movement orders. We were still rowing 
_ when I saw the Paris train beginning to move 
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out of the station. I ran like blazes after it, 
leaving my movement orders in the R.T.O.’s 
hand, and the camp chauffeur, who was car- 
rying my suitcase, bolted after me. I swung 
myself up on the last step of the last compart- 
ment of the last coach just as the train began 
to get up speed, and the chauffeur flung the 
suitcase after me. So here I am. 

There are twelve other nurses with me, go- 
ing to convalescent places in the South of 
France. There are three Australian girls and 
an English V.A.D. who seem awfully good 
scouts. The rest are more dead_ than 
alive. 

The train is full of American officers. 
Nice clean looking chaps and very conscious 
of being Americans. I talked with quite a 
few of them in fighting my way to and from 
the dining-car. One, in particular, talked 
with me at length. It seems he was married 
just before he left home and is madly in love. 
He asked my advice about bringing his wife 
over, and presently inquired my age—which 
is a foolish thing to do. I told him I was 
twenty-three, and he said, “You are like fun! 
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If you’d been hanging since you were twenty- 
three, you’d have been a long time dead.” 

“Well,” said I haughtily, “how old do you 
think I am?” 

“Oh, about twenty-eight.” 

It gave me an awful shock, and I could 
have wrung his neck with great pleasure. It 
was the first time in my life that I’d really 
thought about my age, and I didn’t like it at 
all. Of course I’m skinny, but it has always 
made me look younger, rather than older than 
Iam. I decided that I must be a frightful 
looking object, and my vanity smarted most 
awfully. I explained to this tactless young 
man that I had just had diphtheria, but it was 
no use. Twenty-eight he would have me. 
And I was so infuriated that my sense of hu- 
mor fled from me, and if my birth certificate 
had been handy I would have gotten it out 
and shown it to him. But it wasn’t, and I 
presently cooled down and began to see that 
I was even funnier than he was. 

The train is jammed full, and people are 
sleeping in the corridors and toilets and even 
on the steps. 
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After we passed Arles the air grew so warm 
that we opened all the windows. The coun- 
try looks very clean and prosperous, and I was 
thrilled at seeing farms and castles basking in 
the warm sunshine. It is hard to believe that 
only yesterday I was in gaunt drizzly Camiers. 
Coming into Marseilles we went through a 
long tunnel, and then burst out into blinding 
sunlight to look straight across the blue har- 
bor upon snow-covered mountains. It was 
paradise to my mud-befogged eyes. 

We stumbled out of the train at Roche- 
brune, so tired we could hardly think. It was 
already dark, and we could find nothing to 
have impressions about except the smells—the 
warm sweet smells of the southlands. The 
steward from the Villa, which is now a nurses’ 
convalescent home, met us at the train, and 
led us over a winding road to the house. I 
remember very little about it, and I went to 
bed immediately after supper. When I 
opened the long French windows in my room 
a warm wind brushed my face and I heard the 
sound of the sea, straight down and far below. 
It had been a long time since I fell asleep with 
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of which I was conscious. 


December 9. 

The Australians have gone to another 
Villa, but the English V.A.D., whose name is 
Kendall, is here with me. She’s an awfully 
good sport. o 

We went to Mentone for tea yesterday. It — 
wasn’t nearly as attractive as I had expected. 
Besides, they didn’t give us much to eat for 
tea, and the service was rotten. 

Today was wonderful. Kendall and I, 
taking a basket lunch, departed at nine- 
thirty on the tram for Monte Carlo. ‘They 
wouldn’t let us into the Casino, because we 
were in uniform, but we looked in, anyhow, 
and went around to the terrace where the: 
people come out and commit suicide. We 
waited, hoping somebody would come out and 
do it, but nobody did, so we went over to 
Monaco and ate our lunch on the rocks. 

Later we wandered over the little town and 
through the palace. I could have stayed 
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there indefinitely. I like the atmosphere of 
age and traditions. 

Tomorrow we are all going up the moun- 
tain on donkeys. I hate doing things in 
flocks, but there will be one compensation—I 
don’t see how Miss Carlton can help being 
funny. She is sedate and thin-lipped and 
full of her own importance. She told us at 
once that she was Matron of some hospital 
somewhere, and she doesn’t intend to let us 
forget it. I don’t see how she is going to pre- 
serve her dignity on a donkey. She always 
sits bolt upright on the edge of her chair and 
the end of her spine, and one can’t sit on the 
end of one’s spine on the edge of a donkey, 
especially coming down a mountain. 


December 11. 
It rained yesterday, so we didn’t go up the 
mountain. I read all day. ‘There is an Irish 
female here, a friend of the Matron in charge 
of the Villa. She is as rude as possible to me 
on all occasions, because I am an American 
and a barbarian, and not supposed to have 
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either brains or manners. She doesn’t really 
know whether I have any or not, she is so busy 
demonstrating that she has neither. 

We went today—up the mountain, I mean. 
It was delicious. The donkeys arrived early, 
looking like a row of little gray peanuts, and 
were led by a guide on a gigantic mule. 

We went to Gorbia, a tiny village far up 
the mountain. It is a lovely little place, and 
perched on the very rim of the world. We 
could see all along the Mediterranean coast. 
The village streets are cobbled, and cut across 
with little steps by which one reaches the cen- 
ter of the town. Every few minutes a little 
donkey, heavily laden, would come pattering 
through an archway and down the steps. In 
the village square was a tiny café, over the 
door of which was placed a sign reading, 
“Café de New York.” 

Why will they take away all the romance? 

We heard a piano being played inside, so we 
entered, and were greeted volubly by an ex- 
cited French girl. At the piano, to our utter 
amazement, was seated a tiny withered old 
woman, easily ninety years old. A blackened 
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cigarette stub hung from her lower lip, and 
her gnarled old hands crashed among the keys 
with a touch that still was sure. The instant 
we appeared she struck up “God Save the 
King.” We stood it as long as we could, with 
straight faces, and then Kendall tried to save 
the situation by asking her to play “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” pointing me out as an 
American. And my goodness, what she let 
me in for! Both the old lady and the girl 
rushed at me, weeping and kissing my hands. 
I was so embarrassed I nearly perished, and my 
one thought was to get Kendall outside and 
kill her. Nothing would do but I must dance 
with them. And I did, and it was awful. I 
finally landed in the corner with a crash, and 
looked up to see Miss Carlton standing primly 
in the doorway, oozing disapproval. Her 
eye said that no Englishwoman who was a 
lady would behave in such an undignified 
manner with two stupid French peasants. 
My eye returned the look with interest, saying 
that no Englishwoman was sufficiently alive 
to do anything that wasn’t exactly good 
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form. Which was hardly fair, when one 
considers Pye and Notley and Kendall. 

Oh, yes, and Miss Carlton did manage to 
look like a Matron, even on the donkey. 
I didn’t think it could be done. Which 
goes to show the power of the mind over 
matter! 7 

Miss MacCann, a long, lank English sister, 
very pale, engaged to a padre, and wearing her 
ears outside her veil, announced that she was 
very, very nervous, and held her breath until 
she was purple going down the mountain. 
Just as we entered Mentone she breathed 
again, waxed soulful, and delivered herself of 
sentiments to the effect that she knew, now, 
just how Allenby felt when entering Jerusa- 
lem on horseback. One felt so martial and 
conquering, she said, entering a city in that 
manner. It was so exhilarating. 

What with MacCann and her donkey- 
inspired sentiments, and Miss Carlton’s stern 
questionings of the attendants in the aqua- 
rium at Monaco as to the whereabouts of the 
rhinoceros, when she meant the octopus— 
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I’ve come to the conclusion that unless one 
is looking for vaudeville it is better to avoid 
English sisters. 

When we reached Mentone Kendall and I 
had already decided to go over to Monte Carlo 
for tea. We felt in need of soothing music, 
such as is to be found in the palm garden of 
the Hotel de Paris. The tram came along 
while we were scrambling off the donkeys, 
and we fled into it. The last thing we saw in 
Mentone was Miss Carlton, surrounded by 
seven donkeys, and she looked exactly like 
them. 

We laughed disgracefully all the way to 
Monte Carlo. 


December 12. 

I spent a very quiet day today, reading in 
the garden. I can’t seem to get sun enough. 
And I’m so tired of all these women with their 
endless chatter about hospitals. I’m inter- 
ested in hospitals myself, but not to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. And when I’m on 
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a vacation I want to get away from the hos- 
pital atmosphere. It is understood, Kendall 
says, that I am a bit off in the head. I don’t 
tear around seeing all the things one should 
see; I spend a great deal of time reading, which 
is a strange occupation; I loiter for hours in 
the garden among the orange trees and the 
roses; and I don’t talk very much when in 
the house. Disagreeable? Of course I am! 
But what difference does it make? The one 
difficulty is that they think I must be de- 
pressed. And so, with the meaning-wellness 
of all meddlers, they follow me about trying 
to cheer me up. I have scarcely a moment’s 
peace to enjoy the warmth and color and 
sunshine. 

Kendall told me that last night they were 
having fits because I stayed out in the garden 
in the moonlight until ten o’clock. They 
were sure that I had suicidal intentions, and 
Were seriously considering coming out to look 
over the cliff for my body. And all the while 
I was gorging myself with tangerines and 
watching the moonlight on the water. 
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There was an exquisite sunset tonight. I 


was reading in the library when the familiar 
pinkness of beginning twilight stirred me out 


of my book. The window was open, and I 


went out and sat on the balcony railing. 
Across Monaco Bay lay the mountain, a blue- 
black mass. Behind it and above it the clouds 
trailed, flaming crimson, with slashes of vivid 
blue between. The sea whispered softly to 
itself at the foot of the cliff, the delicate pink 
of the water deepening in the distance until 

it melted into a low bank of purple cloud. 
~ Slowly the crimson sky softened its vividness, 
the faraway bits of cloud turning a pale yel- 
low. Behind the heavy black of the moun- 
tain the color drained out of the sky until 
the sea turned to blue and silver, and then 


gray, under a rising mist that hung over the 


harbor. The lights of the Casino pricked out 
of the darkness and made long quivering 
golden stripes in the water, and little sparks 
burned along the curving shoreline and far 
up the black side of the mountain. A bird 
in the garden chirped sleepily, once. Then 
the night became very still. 
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December 13. 

Six of us hired a car today and went to 
Grasse. We took the highest road, nearly at 
the top of the range. Smooth and white, it 
was, winding over the mountains, with the 
cold wind from the Italian Alps blowing 
across it. 

It was a nice day, but not as nice as it would 
have been if we hadn’t had so many people 
with us. I don’t object to people. I even 
like them when I’m not too tired. What I 
do object to is having them thrust upon me. 
If they were only interesting! But they 
aren’t. They’re deadly, all except Kendall. 
I’m not talking about either education or man- 
ners. I’m talking about ordinary, everyday 
intelligence. These women haven’t got it. 


They never even heard of it. They talk like 


parrots and act like imbeciles. 


Kendall is tremendously excited. Her only 
brother, whom she adores, and who, she told 
me proudly, is already a Colonel, regular 
army, is coming tomorrow to spend his leave 
with her. He is to stay at the Officers’ Villa, 
at Cap Martin. She has seen very little of 
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him for years—he’s been in India and South 
Africa—but he has just been very sick 
with flu and is coming down here to recuper- 
ate. 


+ December 14. 

Kendall’s brother is here. He’s really 
charming, and, by the gods—he is intelligent! 

After lunch he and Kendall asked me to go 
to Mentone with them, and he telephoned to 
Cap Martin for a Major Williams, whom he 
met on the train. The Major arrived with 
all possible haste, and though married, did not 
let the fact deter him. He fell hard and flat 
for Kendall. I didn’t blame him. She is one 
of the prettiest and most attractive girls I’ve 
met in a long while. | 

We prowled about Mentone, in and out 
of the shops, and after a little the Colonel and 
I lost the other two. How, I cannot say, but 
it didn’t seem to matter. I was perfectly 
contented. 
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December 15. 

I’ve had a priceless ae. I’ve been playing 
in the Casino at Monte Carlo. We aren’t 
allowed in, of course, if we are of “the mil- 
itary,” but Kendall discovered that if you are 
an officer’s wife you can get in without a 
passport, if the officer himself vouches for 
you. So this morning we put on civilian 
clothes, hid the effect under trench-coats, put 
civilian hats into a paper bag, and departed, 
first of all, for lunch at Cap Martin. 

The Colonel is getting interested. As for 
me, it appears that I am about to fall in love 
again. I don’t see how I can do it so often. 

After lunch we hired a barouche and set 
out for Monte Carlo, changing our hats on 
the way. When we arrived at the Hotel de 
Paris we shed our trench-coats and emerged, 
perfectly good civilians. We went across to 
the Casino, shaking in our shoes, but every- 
thing went off smoothly. The men said quite 
firmly that we were their wives, and we were 
let in without question. I went in with fifty 
francs of my own and fifty of the Colonel’s, 
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and I came out later with four hundred 
francs! .Kendall, poor dear, had ‘rotten 
luck and lost all that she took in to play 
with. 

We left the Casino finally, still siopmouls 
thrilled, and went over to the hotel for tea. 
I don’t know whether Kendall and Williams 
were with us or not. I don’t remember a 
thing about them. The Colonel and I sat in 
the palm garden, listening to the orchestra 
playing “Mon coeur s’ouvre @ ta voix.” I am 
a drs goose! 


December 16. 

Kendall is having difficulties with Williams, 
He’s more than a handful. Keeping him at 
arm’s length is almost an impossibility. He 
saves the situation, himself, however, by being 
so funny about it. He has a keen wit, and 
he makes fun of himself, of Kendall, and of 
us. . And he is the only man I ever knew who 
could make the kind of remarks he habitually 
makes, and get away with it. He will:make 
Kendall so furious she can hardly speak, and 
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then he will say or do something that sends 
us all off into fits of laughter. 

Today the four of:us went to Nice. We 
saw the town, shopped, and took three hours 
over our lunch. After lunch, Kendall and 
Williams went to the movies, and Allen and 
I went down on the beach and talked. He 

told me endless and fascinating tales about 
Africa, and asked me if I’d like it sab I 
would: but . 


December 17. 

‘ "Today Major Williams insisted on “com- 
muning with Nature.” So we went up the 
finicular, with our lunch, and roamed about 
over the mountain all day. Major Williams 
was in extra good form today, and ‘poor Ken- 
dall was at her wit’s end. She tried to squelch 
him a few times, and at last told him in plain 
English what she thought of him, his behavior, 
and his conversation. ‘Then she turned her 
back on him. The Major pretended to have 
a chill, reached out and took hold of the end 
of Kendall’s scarf, and wrapped it around his 
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neck. There he sat, all huddled up, shivering. 
Kendall tried not to notice, but I was watch- 
ing and I saw the corners of her mouth begin 
to twitch. It doesn’t sound so funny when 
it is told. One would have to see it to appre- 
ciate the full flavor of it, including the Major’s 
expression. Allen and I burst out laughing, 
and presently Kendall laughed herself, and the 
scrap was all over—and all to do over, I 
suppose. | 

Allen and I went away after a little and sat 
down on a pinnacle of rock, overlooking the 
valley and the range. He told me more tales 
of Africa, and my mouth watered. I 
watched him as I listened, and tried to see 
him in the scenes he described. He fitted in 
beautifully. There is a strength about him 
that is by no means entirely physical. He has 
a quick, straight-forward mind, and a warm 
human sympathy which is saved from senti- 
mentality by his sense of humor. And he 
seems to have very little vanity, which is ex- 
traordinary. I can’t tell how much origi- 
nality or imagination he has, for he talks of 
places and things unknown to me. But I 
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think he has more imagination than the aver- 
age, because he reacts so strongly to beauty in 
any form. He would be a delightful com- 
rade; kind, tender, and humorous. 

We talked for a long time. I had thought 
it might be coming, but I wasn’t prepared 
for it so soon. Most Englishmen are so cau- 
tious. They are scared to death to commit 
themselves. I admit that I had thought about 
it, and that I am most certainly in love with 
him. I would like nothing better than to go 
to Africa with him. But—TI’m not going to 
marry a man right off the bat, when I’ve only 
known him a week. And I’m not at all cer- 
tain, yet, that I want to be married. I think 
it will be better to let the matter drop until 
I know him longer. He is billetted not too 
far from camp, and I will have a chance to | 
see him often when I go back. 

Kendall is perfectly aware of the situation, 
but I haven’t the faintest idea what she thinks 
about it. She is startled, I know. And I 
don’t think she likes the idea very well. She 
likes me well enough. It is one thing to pick 
up a girl on a train and become good friends 
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with her, but it is quite another matter to see 
her brother falling in love with that girl, es- 
pecially when neither of them really knows a 
thing about her. I don’t blame Kendall at 
all. Something in her attitude suggests that 
she is prepared to make the best of it. It will 
certainly be much better for everybody if the 
matter is not considered at all for a while. 


December 19 

We went to Nice again today—though 
goodness knows what for! When it came 
time to go home—on the last tram—Kendall 
and Williams were not to be found. So Allen 
and I clambered sedately aboard the tram and 
went off without them. Presently the tram 
stopped, and in a moment a cane came 
through the side-curtain and hooked me 
around the neck, startling me awfully. It 
was Williams! He and Kendall had stayed 
so long looking at a naughty French movie 
that they missed the tram. They hired a car 
and chased after us madly—the lunatics! 
Nothing would do but that Allen and I get 
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out and come in the auto—and damn the ex- 
pense! We did so with enthusiasm, for, as 
Kendall said in my ear, we should worry about 
the expense, anyway. We had a gorgeous 
ride home in the moonlight. 


December 21. 

Kendall and I left for Paris this morning. 
I’m very low in my mind. Why do I have 
to fall in love? I’m so much more comfort- 
able out of it. I wish I knew what Kendall is 
thinking. She is such a peach. I like her 
more and more, and I don’t want her to 
hate me. 

Yesterday being our last day, we spent it 
on the rocks at Cap Martin. Williams and 
Kendall did all the talking. I wish things 
didn’t have to end. It is true that he will 
be following us in another week—but where 
will I be by that time? Maybe halfway across 
the Atlantic. I wish I'd met him sooner. 

Today Allen and the Major came with us on 
the train as far as Nice. Allen wanted aw- 
fully to come with us for at least another 
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hour, but Kendall said, sensibly, that it would 
be foolish, and Williams, being chiefly con- 
cerned about his lunch, couldn’t see the point. 
I said nothing. And they got off at Nice. 
The last I saw of Allen was when he ran along 
the platform beside the train as it moved out 
of the station. I reached down and caught 
his hand for one second. 
And that’s the end of ‘that. _Oh, yes, I 

know it is. That’s the way all these things 
end, for me. 


Oh, well. ... 
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Boston, Massachusetts. 
One year later. | 
After my last entry in this, the day I left 
the South of France, I didn’t attempt to write 
any more. I wanted this diary to be a record 
of my everyday life in France. Something 
that would catch and hold the real atmosphere 
of the war as I saw it. Events are easy to re- 
member, but atmosphere is apt to fade. And 
it is the atmosphere that really counts. 
We left Camp the eighth of January, be- 
fore Allen Kendall got back from the South 
of France. I-never saw his sister again. I 
still write to Allen, but I shall never see him 
again, either. He still talks about coming to 
America, but with less and less enthusiasm. 
It is as I knew it would be. I suppose it 
doesn’t matter. : 
I’ve tried to settle down, but I’m not 
happy, either in my work or otherwise. I am 
Major Crabtree’s office nurse. He is wonder- 
ful to work for, and I like the work itself, 
but it isn’t enough. I’m so homesick for the 
old days. Everybody is scattered. Kit is 
assistant-superintendent of the Faulkner Hos- 
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pital; Joy is at the Boston Dispensary doing 
social service work; Ruth has gone to Nan- 


-tucket to do public health work. Mary Par- 


sons is the only one of us with sense. She 
has gone to Siberia with the Red Cross. ‘The 
old life is gone for always. But still the 
memory of the hills cuts like a knife—theit 
smooth outlines, gray in the slanting rain, of 
green in the summer sunlight, and flecked 
with cloud-shadows. 

I would like to see one more sunset Pca the 
top of the range, the camp stretched out at 
my feet and Pat cuddled contentedly in my 
arms, blinking at the sea with his amber eyes: 
The long evenings come back to me when I 
try to go to sleep at night—the long evenings 
by the fire, with the stories, the plans, the 
discussions, the old jokes and catchwords. 
And the drives, with their endless strings: of 
ambulances. How we worked! We gave.all 
we had to give, and life was glorious. Even 
numbed with fatigue as we were, we knew i it 
was glorious. 

I can still hear the tramp of stretcher- 
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bearers; still remember with aching vividness 
the sweet patience of the tortured boys; and 
the long hours of night duty; and the scream 

of shells; and the horror and the pity of it, 
and the wild joyous youth of us all. ee 

I can’t stand it here much longer, in this | 

place where nothing ever happens and every | 
day is like every other day. 


December 22, 1919. 

Kit was in to see me yesterday. She says 
there is a lot happening in the Balkans, and she 
thinks she may join the Red Cross and go. 
And would I come with her? 

Would I? After she left I put my head 
down on the desk and gave up entirely to the 
waves of longing that swept over me. 
Daddy, I’m sure, wants me to settle down— 
though he most wonderfully never tries to 
influence me. And I don’t want to go back 
on Major Crabtree. But I’m young! I’m 
young! Why shouldn’t I live? What is old 
age to me if it has no memories—except of 
forty years or so of blank days? 
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New York City. 
February 21, 1920. 
Kitty and I sail on the New Amsterdam 


tomorrow for Paris! 
The world is mine!! 
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